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“Today’s challenge is to assure all Americans 

permanent access to their outdoor heritage. 

REPORT OF THE OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 
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Team Spirit can Soar 


Make way for merriment. Your 
Brunswick sports equipment has just 
arrived. Talk about team spirit soar- 
ing, this is it: the sports equipment 
better teams are made of. Brunswick 
sports equipment, of course. Includes 
the complete MacGregor, Union 


Hardware and Red Head lines, too. 
Try Brunswick sports equipment and 
stand by for flying action. 


Brunswick 


SPORTS | 


MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Ask for your 
free 1962 copy 


it’s in full color 


New style —see The Minutegal (a Jamaica-length 
1-piecer ) 


New sportshirt in Dacron-Cotton, Wash & Wear 


New colors— MOORE offers the most and best range 


MOORE Gymeloth® and Gabardine 


now in 


mane 


wash and wear 


SANFORIZED for shrinkage control, and SANFOR- 
IZED PLUS for Wash and Wear convenience. Helps 


> i ity ‘ojene ining 
sn toniiensid you get better uniformity control and hygiene training. 


for girls’ gym classes Gets mothers on your side, too . . . just a little deter- 
gent rinse, hang up to dry and only touch-up ironing. 


Clip the coupon— fill out and get your copy of the 
1962 catalog in full color. 


contact your nearest MOORE office 


BE. R. Moore Co. 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street * Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1605 Boylston Ave. * Seattle 22, Wash. 


Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 268 Norman Ave. * Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone: EAst 2-2848 
Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 


by 
school — 
address 
Send me my free catalog| city zone state = 
of MOORE Gymwear we now use: [_] I1-pe. suits [] short & shirts 
for 1962 
remarks 
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Sntroducing 
the “Big Ten’ of 
AAHPER Members Life 


Insurance 


Up to $20,000 life insurance 


Benefits do not decrease with age 


Premiums unconditionally guaranteed 


Low cost 


Policy remains in force if you enter 
military service 


Special provisions in case of disability 


No physical exam if you are in good 


health 


Settlement options 


Conversion privilege 


Sponsored by your own association 


Make sure that wherever you go, whatever you do 
this summer, you are protectd by AAHPER Mem- 
bers Life Insurance. 


Applications now being accepted for quarter be- 
ginning July 1, 1962. 


WRITE—AAHPER Members Life Insurance, The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Attention: James P. Gibbons, Jr., AAHPER Insurance 
Administrator 


COMING 
EVENTS 


May 2-4 
National Conference on Outdoor Education, 
Gull Lake, Michigan 

May 21-23 
AAHPER District Presidents Conference, 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C 

May 27-June 1 
89th Annual Forum of the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, New York City 

June 1-2 
NAIA Track and Field Tournament, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota 

June 5-8 
NAIA Golf Tournament, St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, Davenport, lowa 

June 5-9 
NAIA Baseball Tournament, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 

June 7-9 
NAIA Tennis Tournament, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 

June 10-14 
AAHPER State Presidents-Elect Conference, 
NEA Center, Washington,  C. 

June 11-13 
Annual Meeting of the National Athletic 
Trainers Association, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

June 17-20 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, New York City 

June 17-22 
39th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, San Francisco, 
California 

June 18-22 
DGWS.DMA Conference on Values in Sports, 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 

June 19-23 
Eighteenth Women's Collegiate Golf Tourna- 
ment, University of New Mexico Golf Course. 
Albuquerque 

June 30-July 7 
International Conference on Health and 
Health Education, Philadelphia 

July 1-7 
Annual convention of the National Education 
Association, Denver 

July 16-20 
Annual meeting of the Tri-Scientific and 
Clinical Rehabilitation Conference, Asso- 
ciation for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion, Directors and Coordinators of the 
American Association for Rehabilitation 
Therapy, Buffalo, New York 


July 22-25 


10th Annual Conference of Federal and 
State Interagency Committees for Recrea- 
tion, Roscommon, Michigan 
July 25-28 
1962 Congress of the International Council 
on Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
August 5-11 and 20-25 
AAHPER and American National Red Cross 
Aquatic Leadership Workshops, West Vir- 
ginia University and Indiana University 
September 30-October 5 
44th National Recreation Congress, Ameri- 
can Recreation Society and the National 
Recreation Association, Philadelphia 
October 9-12 
Annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Miami Beach, Florida 
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The Challenge of Television 


Status and Potential of Instructional Television for 
Physical Education... Chalmer G. Hixson 


Fit as a Fiddle . . . Via TV Teaching __Martha A. Gable 
Jean McIntyre and Dorothy Kerth 
Mike Koval 


In Focus 
Teaching Sports Skills on Television 
An Experiment in Instructional Television Virginia Robinson 
Special Articles 

Learning and Living in the Outdoors Julian W. Smith 
Francis W. Sargent 


__ Arthur A. Esslinger 


Outdoor Recreation for America _. 

Professional Preparation Conference 
Mouth Protectors...» Charles A. French 
Conditioning of High School Football Players Robert D. Grant 


Dirty Water: A Problem in Economics, Conservation, and 
Health 


The ABC’s of Testing ____ Harold M. Barrow 
Creative Expression and Physical Education Hope M. Smith 
News Briefs from the 1962 AAHPER Convention 

Dorothy R. Mohr 
Barbara J. Rotvig 


Star Performer on the Teaching Team 


Women’s Collegiate Golf Tournament 
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Advertisers’ Index 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Basic Issues 

Books and Bulletins 
Coming Events 
Of Major Interest 

News Across the Nation 


Notes from Association 
Headquarters 
Products Parade 
Research Bulletin 
Spotlight on the Dance 
State and District 
Association News 


What They Said 


Published monthly September through May by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, em@ 
Reereation, @ nonprefit organization and a department of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth #t., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
offices. 

The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Professional members pay annual dues of $10 (86 of 
which is for Journal) or $15 ($6 of which is for Journal and $4 for Research Quarterly); student members 
(undergraduates only) pay annual dues of $3.50 ($3 of which is for Journal) or $6.00 ($3 of whieh is fer 
Journal and $3 for Research Quarterly). Applications for Fellows of the AAHPER supplied on request. Member- 
ship starts only in January, April, September. Subscription rate to institutions and libraries, $10; with 
Research Quarterly, $15. Single copies ot op Journal, $1.25. Advertising rates on request. Articles may be 
submitted as « contribution to the prof: ation can be made. The Journal is indered in Edueation 
Index and available on microfilm. "Gepreieht ‘i962 by the American Association for Health, Physieal Eduestien, 
and Recreation, National Exdueation Associa 


DUCATIONAL 
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SSOCIATION 


Views and opinions expressed in the articles 
herein printed are those of the authors and 
not necessarily those of the Association. 
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“LION BRAND” 


JUDO SUITS © KARATE SUITS 


Best Quality—Lowest Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


Write for Free Catalog 


Honda Associates, Inc. 


66 West 47TH STREET 
New York 36, New York 


Te: PLaza 7-6956—PLaza 7-6953 


managed by 
KODOKAN BLACK BELT 
3RD DAN 


Largest Importers & Distributors of 
JUDO & KARATE EQUIPMENT . 


in the Americas 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 


Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


FITNESS TEST DIAL 


Test administrators have been asking 
for a handy instrument for determining 
scores and percentile rank on the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test. A dial, orig- 
inated by Paul Smith of Shoreline Pub- 
lie Schools, Seattle, is now being made 
available by the AAHPER for use in 
fitness testing by age classification. 

There is one dial for boys and one dial 
for girls. They contain test instructions 


for the seven test items and the national 
norms on each test for ages 10 to 17. 

The dials are a handy eight-inch diam- 
eter, and are printed in red and black 
on a sturdy white cardboard with a lac- 
quered finish. Each dial is packaged in 
an envelope for protection and storage. 

The dial is not intended to replace the 
Youth Fitness Test Manual. It is to be 
used as a supplement and as a handy 
teaching tool. The percentile rank can 
be quickly determined by a turn of the 
wheel. Every instructor who is doing 
large-scale fitness testing will find the 
dial indispensable. 

In ordering, be sure to specify whether 
you want the dial for boys or for girls. 
Price is $1.00 each. Send your orders to 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Green River watershed with 
Square Top in Bridger Wilderness Area, 
Wyoming. Photo by Philip Hyde from 
the book Wilderness: America's Living 
Heritage, published by the Sierra Club, 
San Francisco; 12—NEA; 20—NEA; 22 
—American Dental Society; 26—left, 
Chalmer G. Hixson, right, John L. Bar- 
ringer, Tucson, Arizona; 29—Photograph- 
ic Laboratory, Information Services, 
Michigan State University; 30—the au- 
thor; 3I—J Barringer, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; 32-33— . S. Public Health Serv- 
ice; 40—AAHPER, and Gil Corlett and 
Clarence Abrams, Cincinnati, Ohio; 45 
—University of Michigan News Service; 
75—top, Phil Parish, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, bottom, NEA; 77—American Can- 
cer Society. 


Enjoy that 

REFRESHING 
NEW 

FEELING 


you get from Coke! 


MAR 
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“American Trampolines have 
proven themselves in our gym- 
nasium under the most severe 
use. | have found them to be 
of the finest construction and 
performance and highly rec- 
ommend them.” 

Norman (Dick) 
Holzaepfel 

Varsity Gymnastics 
Coach 

University of lowa 


“During my years as a coach 
| have used many brands of 
trampolines and have selected 
American Trampolines for use 
in my program as | consider 
them to be the finest avail- 
able.” 

Charlie Pond 

Varsity Gymnastics 

Coach 

University of Illinois 
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“1 have been using American 
Trampolines in my program 
for six years. | have found 
them to be of the highest 
quality, and | particularly like 
the many outstanding safety 
features of the American 
equipment.” 

Earle W. Duggan 

Physical Education 

Instructor 

Wallace Elementary 

School 

Des Moines, lowa 


“For quality, performance and 
service, | recommend Ameri- 
can Trampolines.” 
Larry Griswold 
Author of 
“Trampoline 
Tumbling” 


> 


“| find the American Trampo- 
line an excellent apparatus, 
well constructed and offering 
the maximum bounce. | highly 
recommend the “American” 
to and professi 
performers alike.” 

George Poul 

Trampoline Coach and 

Mgr. of “Paul & 

Paulette” 

(Professional Act) 


“1 have found American Tram- 
polines to be of the highest 
quality. | highly recommend 
American for top performance 
and long life.” 

Clair W. Jennett 
Gymnastics Coach 
Sen Jose State College 


“Both my team and | feel that 


the thing to look for in a 
trampoline is good bed-ten- 
sion. A trampoline bed that 
has the proper, even thrust 
is the safest and eosiest to 
work on. The American Trom- 
poline provides this as well os 
a sturdy, long-lasting frame.” 

Sam Bailie 

Varsity Gymnastics 

Coach 

University of Arizona 


4 


“Two Americon Trampolines 
ere constantly in use in our 
Physical Education and Gym- 
nastic Program. They have 
proved their worth in every 
exacting test of durability, 
performance and engineering 
perfection.” 
William ‘Bill’ Meode 
Gymnastics Coach 
Southern Illinois 
University 


FUN on an American Trampoline 
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THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


sville 


“Should interscholastic athletics be provided for high school girls and col- 


lege women?” 


‘The idea of interscholastic athletics for high school girls and college women has 
aroused intense feelings in favor of or opposed to this experience. Recently there has 
been a renewed interest in identifying and developing academically and physically 
gifted students. Perhaps the success of women of other countries in the Olympics has 
intensified the demand by some for more athletic participation for girls and women. 
This question has important implications to those who must decide for or against pro- 
viding interscholastic competition for girls and women. 


Anne Finlayson, supervisor, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Public Schools, says: In formu- 
lating educational policies we are con- 
‘cerned about meeting the needs of all 
individuals—those of low skill, average 
skill, and high skill. In order to meet 
the needs of the highly skilled girl, op- 
portunities should be provided for her 
to compete against others of comparable 
skill. In some instances this can be aec- 
complished through intramural pro- 
grams, but in others interscholastie or in- 
tereollegiate competition will need to be 
provided. 

I believe the question is not really 
“Should we provide interscholastic 
competition,” but rather “What kind of 
experiences do we provide, under what 
conditions are they carried out, and 
how effectively are they directed?” The 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 
of the AAHPER believes that “the 
competitive element in sports activities 
ean be used constructively for achieve- 
ment of desirable educational and rec- 
reational objectives. Competition in and 
of itself does not automatically result 
in desirable outcomes, but competitive 
experiences may be wholesome and bene- 
ficial if they oceur under favorable con- 
ditions and result in desirable conduct 
and attitudes.” 

Competition as such is neither good 
nor bad, but the quality of the leader- 
ship is of prime importance and deter- 
mines the effectiveness of any program. 
Under wise leadership, the needs, 
health, and behavior patterns of girls 
and women are considered; good facili- 
ties, equipment, and transportation are 
provided; official rules authorized by 
DGWS are used and established stand- 
ards are met; players are taught and 
coached and games are officiated by 
qualified women. 

The National Joint Committee on 
Extramural Sports for College Women 
has established standards and proee- 
dures for the conduct of tournaments 
for college:women, and DGWS has pub- 
lieations syelling out policies and pro- 
cedures, desirable practices, rules of the 
games, standards, and officiating tech- 
niques for use in competitive activities. 
Schools and colleges using these recom- 
- mendations can provide wholesome and 


beneficial experiences to highly skilled 
students through interscholastie or in- 
tercollegiate competition. 


Mary E. McCoy, supervisor of secondary 
girls physical education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Department of Education, says: 
Yes, for every girl or woman has a right 
to know how good she is! This is particu- 
larly true in the area of physical activity 
in the world today. The program, how- 
ever, should not be a duplicate of the one 
for boys and men. It should be uniquely 
designed to serve the particular needs 
and interests of girls and women. As 
girls differ from boys, and women from 
men, so should the interscholastie pro- 
gram differ to be culturally acceptable 
to serve the complementary roles played 
by these individuals in society. 

A few of the specific ideas and ideals 
required to initiate such an interscho- 
lastie program for girls and women are: 
It should be planned by a student- 
faculty committee and based upon a 
careful survey of the needs and interests 
of the female student group. The op- 
portunity to participate should be a sup- 
plement to and spring from a superior 
intramural program serving the ma- 
jority of girls and women in the school 
or college. The facilities, equipment, 
finances, and leadership required for the 
interscholastie opportunities should be 
provided in addition to those for classes 
and intramurals., Leadership should be 
competent physical educators dedicated 
to the total education of the students 
they serve. Synchronized swimming, 
various types of dance, and individual 
sports should be included in demonstra- 
tions, sports days, symposiums, and 
festivals, where sharing creative abili- 
ties is more important than winning a 
team championship. 


Helen M. Starr, director of health, physical 
education, and recreation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Public Schools, says: The ques- 
tion in my estimation is worn out from 
years of useless tug of war for a yes or 
no answer. Provision of a program for 
the athletically gifted girl or woman is 
of least concern at the present time. 
The question which should be asked 
is: “Will the expansion of a varsity type 


program of sports for the athletically 
gifted girls and women further deprive 
the average and low skilled of their 
rightful opportunity to participate in a 
program of competitive sports at their 
level of skill, interest, and need?” I be- 
lieve that physical educators have neg- 
lected the needs of the low skilled girls 
and women. Our failure to serve ade- 
quately all students is not willful. It is 
just the result of offering a program to 
those who want and use such a program 
—the athletically skilled girls and women 
who enjoy and value sports participa- 
tion. This is another example of our 
philosophy of sports participation in 
this country—that is, the gifted partici- 
pate, the rest spectate. The athletically 
gifted and well-motivated individuals 
are utilizing available facilities, equip- 
ment, and time of instructional and 
coaching staff. 

Those of us who have responsibility 
for improving the fitness of girls and 
women are challenged to provide an op- 
portunity for all to participate in a pro- 
gram which is planned to meet individ- 
ual needs, interests, abilities, and health 
status. 

This is a big job. It means achieving 
excellence in our instructional program 
of physical education, developing new 
techniques for motivating the average 
and low student to want to participate 
in a voluntary sports program, securing 
financial support to provide adequate 
staff and facilities. 

Let’s stop the debate about what we 
should or should not do for the athletic- 
ally gifted girl or woman and accept in- 
stead the challenge of today—to pro- 
vide a sound sports program for all 
girls and women. 


Kathryn Fossum, program specialist, Of- 
fice of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Hawaii State Department of Education, 
says: If there are values in competition 
for boys, it should be beneficial to girls. 
Competition should develop better phys- 
ical fitness, useful physical skills, and 
other desirable social qualities in girls as 
well as in boys. 

Those who are opposed to girls com- 
peting in sports base their opposition 
mainly on the biological and sociological 
differences between boys and girls. Ac- 
tivities must be adapted to the physio- 
logical make-up of girls. Girls are not 
equal to boys and eannot play as well, as 
vigorously, and as long as boys. How- 
ever, no valid objection can be raised 
against girls competing among them- 
selves within the framework of their own 
standards. We must admit that the 
menstrual period of the girl presents 
somewhat of a handicap in athletic par- 
ticipation. However, girls can be taught 
to care for their health, and the problem 
of substituting other girls at that time 
can be controlled by proper supervision. 

Many women physical education in- 
structors who have opposed interschool 
athletics for girls do so because they have 
seen the unfortunate practices which 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY 


SWEAT PANT 


CUSTOM CONTOURED TO FIT AND 
FLATTER THE FEMININE FIGURE 


...and priced surprisingly low! 


Designed specifically with your girls in mind, this tapered, 
all-purpose sweat pant fits like skin—and assures freedom 
in action! Knit from soft, cotton fleece, with a snug but 
gentle elastic waist. 2” extra length allows for shrinkage. 
Completely washable—just hang wet and drip dry. 


COMPATIBLE WITH EVERY ONE OF 
CHAMPION'S SWEAT SHIRTS TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF ALL ATHLETIC ACTIVITY 
REQUIRING SWEAT SUITS 


This new GIRL'S SWEAT PANT combines with any 

one of Champion's long sleeve or short sleeve Sweat Shirts 
to make a perfect Sweat Suit. Equally trim with blouses 

like the Champion Style 550 pictured here. 


STYLE KU. Available in 


Wile for new, full color 


BLUE—the colors most 
catalog of Gym Suits and 

wanted, most popular and most ; 
Sportswear for girls! 


requested by physical education 
instructors. 

SIZES: XS (7-8), S (9-10), M (11-12), L (13-14), Oversize (15-16) 
PRICE: $24.00 Doz. plain—$26.40 Doz. lettered on left hip. 


CHA Mi P N KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


116 COLLEGE AVE. + P.O. BOX 850 « ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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the popular, English style 
HOCKEY 
TUNICS 


Fast eolor, sanforized, mercerized, 100% 
eotton suiting, with 3 inverted pleats front 
and back, and matching bloomers. 


Colors available: Navy, White, Red, Ma- 
roon, Gold, Light Green, Kelly Green, 
Grey, and Royal. Other colors upon re- 
quest. 

All sizes from 8 to 24. 


Pinnies in all colors. 
Having trouble getting the proper style 
and color in gym suits for your physical 


Education classes? Then let me help you 
with your problems. 


Write today for complete information or samples. 


James N. Krauter 
310 WYNDHURST AVE. 
BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 

Gentlemen, 
Please send information 
Send samples 


crept into interscholastie athletics for 
men. They wish to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of those practices from the girls’ 
program, even though they may be con- 
vinced of the girls’ need for athletic com- 
petition and approve of intramural ac- 
tivities. It does not seem logical to elimi- 
nate a valuable education program be- 
eause of evils which have entered past 
programs. It does seem logical to organ- 
ize and conduct a program to preserve 
the values and eliminate the evils. Such 
a program in interschool athletic compe- 
tition for girls would mean administra- 
tion by women and the elimination of 
gate receipts, championships, and pub- 
licity for individual players. It should 
include individual sports of value to the 
girl in adult life. 

A few decades ago, it was thought 
that participation in athletics was un- 
ladylike for girls. Today, the ideal Amer- 
ican girl is strong, healthy, and full of 
vitality. Women, given the same op- 
portunity to practice desirable social 
qualities such as cooperation, loyalty, and 
emotional control, will develop them in 
the same degree as men. Competitive 
sports provide an opportunity for this 
valuable training. 


Thelma Bishop, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan, says: Few of us 
have glib answers to the question of com- 
petition, but most of us have a quick 
emotional response to the word. This is 
reasonable, because it is in the emotional 
aspect of competition that we find both 
its value and its destructive potential. 
We need to look at competition as an edu- 
cational force. 

Competitive experiences in physical 
education must be preceded by many ex- 
periences in which the child learns to 
play with other children. The boy or girl 
is not ready to compete, whatever his 
age, until he has an understanding of the 
worth of others, his own worth as it re- 
lates to others, and his responsibilities 
to others; until he has played so often 
that he is mature enough in his concepts 
to play hard with his team and at the 
same time respect his opponents. 

These preliminary experiences should 
involve other schools. The child must 
learn to play with his classmates and 
others in his school—and must also learn 
that the same principles and standards 
of play apply to boys and girls who at- 
tend different schools. Even when he is 
ready to compete on an interscholastic 
basis, first experiences should have a low 
intensity value, so physical educators 
have designed sports days and invitation- 
al meets. 

As a general pattern, physical edu- 
eators have cut off the educational ex- 
periences of girls in competition at this 
sports day level. However, when the 
girl’s skills and personal-social values 
are good but no longer challenged by 
the sports day approach, she is ready to 
move on to a more intense competitive 
situation, just as she moved from simple 


games to team sports. Sound values are 
built in much the same way as firm 
museles—by using them, with guidance, 
in a variety of challenging situations. 
The degree and intensity of competitive 
situations best for each high school girl 
or college woman will vary with her ma- 
turity and her emotional stability, more 
than with her chronological age. 

My plea is that we utilize competition 
as a real educational force; that we are 
sure of the base on which each type of 
competitive experience is built; and that 
the intensity of the competition is geared 
to the total readiness of each participant. 
We can intelligently utilize the emotion- 
al factor in competition. There should be 
no arbitrary stopping point at the sports 
day level; there should be no artificial 
goal like winning at all costs. All we 
have to do is put the girl and the worth 
of this experience in her development 
first. We are educators; we can do it. 


Rosella Towson, High School East, Wichita, 
Kansas, says: The first objective of high 
school or college women’s physical eda- 
cation must be a well-rounded program 
for all. Second in importance is an in- 
tramural program for those interested. 
Last is competition through interscholas- 
tie athletics, which should be provided 
only if it does not interfere with the 
physical education and intramural pro- 
grams. 

Arguments against having an inter- 
scholastic athletic program for women in- 
clude the following: 


1. The pressures of society today demand 
more advanced education, greater variety 
of subjects. There is little time for proper 
eonditioning and training for women’s in- 
terscholastic athletics. 

2. The use of equipment and facilities 
in most schools is already limited. 

3. The physical education teacher is the 
logical person to be assigned the duty of 
coaching, but she already has a heavy as- 
signment. 

4. There is the possibility that stress 
would be placed on skills of only a few 
sports, while others, with carry-over values 
into later life, would be neglected or elimi- 
nated from the physical education program. 

5. There is a question as to whether a 
high school girl has developed fully enough, 
in physical, mental, and emotional health, 
to be able to compete. 

Before an interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram can be administered without in- 
terfering with the physical education 
and intramural programs, the above items 
must be corrected and the following con- 
ditions met. 


1. Coaches and officials must be well- 
qualified women. 

2. Competition should be in the individ- 
ual sports field, such as tennis, badminton, 
golf, archery, bowling. 

3. The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports must provide a governing board 
which would establish required standards 
for interscholastie athleties. 


Marie R. Schuler, supervisor of physical 
education, Buffalo, New York, Board of 
Education says: Interschool activities for 
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Axen road on Lake Lucerne, Switzerland 


Temple of Apollo, old Corinth, Greece 


Typical View in Photogenic Japan 


Three Fabulous Travel Opportunities 
—Choose the one that suits YOU best! 


1. The Friendship Tour of Europe 
—with some Unusual Extras! 


Forty wonderful days of rest and re- 
laxation, fun and adventure. Sept. 12- 
Oct. 21. Picture yourself on the luxuri- 
ous SS Queen Frederica for a leisurely 
and enjoyable cruise from New York or 
Boston through the Mediterranean to 
Athens. Then, exciting days to absorb 
the wonders of ancient and modern 
Greece. 

A full week in Italy, seeing the won- 
der spots of Rome, Florence, Venice. 
Then ten days in Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland. You'll visit world-famous 
Vienna and sample its architecture, 
friendliness, culture and _ out-of-this- 
world food; spend time in Salzburg, 
home of Mozart; glory in Munich and 
the beautiful Bavarian area of Ger- 
many; see Zurich, always a high spot 
of any visit to Switzerland. 

Then on to London and Paris for 
happy visits in these always changing, 
always the same, and always fascinating 
cities. Finally, back to New York by 
transatlantic jetliner, a great experience 
to top off a great tour. 

All accommodations, both sea and 
land, include private baths. Meals main- 
tain the European tradition of excel- 
lence. Travel Italy to Zurich will be on 
our own chartered deluxe motor coach. 
Total cost only $1254 to $1272, depend- 
ing on choice of ship cabin. Check 
coupon and mail NOW for itinerary, 
brochures. 


2. Special Tour of the Holy Land 
—plus Overview of Europe! 


Thirty-one happy days of ease and en- 
joyment, stimulation and _ discovery. 
Sept. 12-Oct. 12. Same wonderful SS 
Queen Frederica cruise through Mediter- 
ranean as on tour at left. Exciting visits 
in ancient and modern Greece, then by 
air to Holy Land. 


You'll spend a full day in Beirut, 
then drive through historic country to 
world-famed Damascus, luxurious oasis 
in the desert. You will have three full 
days in Jerusalem, time to be shown 
most of the wonders of this storied 
cradle of religion. Then you will cross 
the frontier from Jordan to Israel for 
a drive through residential areas to Mt. 
Zion. You'll spend two enjoyable days 
seeing Haifa, Nazareth, Galilee, Tel 
Aviv and other historical places. 


Following your tour of the Holy Land 
you'll have a quick overview of Europe, 
with air visits to Rome, Zurich, Paris. 
A jet flight to New York will conclude 
your truly memorable tour. 


All accommodations, both land and 
sea, will include private baths wherever 
available. Meals will be in selected res- 
taurants. Total cost just $1277 to $1295, 
depending on ship cabin choice. Write 
TODAY for full information. 


3. Comprehensive Tour of the World 
—with College Credit, Too! 


Two full months of rest and recreation, 
plus a great broadening experience in 
world understanding. June 26-Aug. 25. 
Cruiseship SS Oronsay leaves west 
coast, takes you to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Colombo, Bombay, Aden, Port Said, 
Naples. Ample time in each port to en- 
joy its wonders. Yet your ship remains 
your home throughout the entire voy- 
age! 

Tour of Europe begins in Naples, via 
chartered deluxe motor coach. Takes 
you to Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Lucerne, Heidelberg, Cologne russels, 
Paris, London. Experienced guides show 
you the high points of each area, Then 
by jetliner to New York. 


Through special University arrange- 
ment, six points of college credit are 
available in Human Geography and 
World Political Geography, for those 
who wish. (Extra charge $69 each 
course.) 

There’s even an optional side tour of 
the Holy Land. Visits to Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, Jordan, Tel Aviv, Haifa. Side 
tour rejoins main group at Rome. (Ex- 
tra charge for Holy Land Tour $375.) 

Tour cost includes ship voyage, meals, 
hotels and sightseeing in Europe, air 
flight to New York. Minimum price 
$1429, depending on cabin choice. Write 
for details, brochures. 


Travel arrangements for all tours made by Independence Travel and Tour Service 


All tours will have personal escort throughout 


Limited Space Available 


Get Full Information NOW 
on the Tour of Your Choice 


Howard Gailoway, c/o Camping Magazine 
Room J, 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Please have sent to me without obligation full information on the tour checked below: 


Europe [] 
Name 
Street & No. 


City 


Holy Land [J 


Around the World [J 
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high school girls and college women 
should be confined to invitation games, 
sports days, workshops, and clinics. If 
competition is of value, and I believe it 
is, then participation in sports competi- 
tion should be the privilege of all girls 
and women. This competition must be 
geared to girls with differing degrees of 
skill, challenging them all to put forth 
their best effort, stimulating them all to 
want to participate and to win. 

We want to strive for fitness for all 
and to eneourage active participation 
rather than spectator participation. We 
want girls who are highly skilled to have 
challenging competition which leads to 
personal satisfaction for the sake of the 
competition itself rather than for the 
opportunity to put on a show for specta- 
tors. We also want all girls to have an 
opportunity for competition with girls 
from schools and colleges other than their 
own for the competitive and social ex- 
periences which evolve. 

We can best meet the needs of the 
many as well as the few by providing a 
broad intramural program in a variety 
of sports activities. In addition, we 
should provide a schedule of invitation 

‘ games and sports days with other schools 
and colleges in both team and individual 
sports and for girls of differing skills 
and temperaments. 


June E. Lippy, chairman, girls’ physical 
education, Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland says: Yes — on 
a well-planned, but modified basis. It 
is one of our obligations as educators 
_to provide a diversified program of ac- 
tivities for all students, the gifted as 
well as the others who come under our 
tutelage. Having experienced both intra- 
mural and interscholastie programs, how- 
ever, I firmly believe that there is a 
happy medium. To provide interscho- 
ilasties by sacrificing the intramural pro- 
gram cannot be justified. On the other 
hand, to disregard the benefits highly 
skilled students can derive from compet- 
ing against others of equal ability is also 
unjustifiable. 

Top priority should be given to a well- 
organized program of intramurals. All 
of our students, not just a few, should 
have the opportunity to benefit from our 
teaching experiences. We should not 
withhold participation from large num- 
bers of students in order to allow the 
chosen few to practice for interscholastic 
competition. We are, however, in a won- 
derful position to provide a variety of 
activities available to all, planned, man- 
aged, and controlled by the students 
themselves. Teams, balanced in abilities 
(by observation and selection by students 
and the instructor), offer tremendous 
‘competitive atmosphere. This practice 
divides the more highly skilled equally 
among the various intramural teams. 

I would also like to see a limited inter- 
scholastic program for girls and women 
in senior high school and college. Partic- 
ipants should earn the privilege of being 
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a member of this group by having first 
been a member of an intramural team of 
the same activity. Practice sessions for 
such teams should be kept at an absolute 
minimum, preferably not more than one 
per week. Each interscholastie season, 
of which there would be approximately 
three or four a year, should include only 
about four games. Playing to win a game 
is essential but playing for the pure en- 
joyment of the game is quite as essential. 


James W. Long, director, Division of Ath- 
letics, Physical, Health and Recreation 
Education, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio, says: In a broad athletic program 
ineluding intramurals and varsity sports, 
competition takes on many forms and 
degrees of intensity. It is in the varsity 
programs where the drive for excellence 
and attainment reaches the highest levels. 
The level of competition sets the stand- 
ard for the attainment of skills, of physi- 
eal efficiency, and emotional control. It 
seems logical that varsity sports should 
be provided to develop this potential in 
girls and women as well as boys and 
men. Today’s girls and women should 
have their own programs. They should 
not be relegated to the role of spectator, 
cheer leader, or majorette. The oppor- 
tunity for women to specialize and reach 
a higher degree of skill is as important 
in the sports field as it is in the fields of 
music, art, and the professions. 

There are several important prerequi- 
sites, however. The varsity sports pro- 
gram should be developed only after the 
physical education, intramural, and ree- 
reational programs are well organized 
and operating efficiently. Competitive 
standards and performance levels should 
be based on feminine and not masculine 
standards. 

Probably the most important prerequi- 
site is that the leaders in girls and wom- 
en’s education organize and administer 
their own programs. These extremely 
capable and highly trained women can 
preserve the values of varsity sports and 
hold to a minimum the detrimental effects 
of emotionalized competition. DGWS can 
provide the leadership and organization 
to ensure a worthwhile program for girls 
and women. 


In response to the open invitation in 
the March “Basic Issues” column, we re- 
ceived many contributions to the debate 
about interscholastic athletics for girls. 
We include here some excerpts from 
these letters from AAHPER members 
around the country. 


Pate Snouse, North High School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, says: Having just returned 
from our national convention, I believe 
the question should be paraphrased, “Is 
there a possibility of strengthening hu- 
man resources through girls’ interscho- 
lastie athletics?” The answer is an un- 
qualified yes! There are unlimited values 
to be gained from a well-organized pro- 
gram. [Mrs. Snouse enumerates values 


already covered in other contributions. | 
Finally, I strongly feel that interscho- 
lastic athleties for girls should be pro- 
vided as an incentive for the girls them- 
selves. Too often the physical education 
departments have a double standard in 
stating that interscholastic contests are 
valuable but for boys only. By so doing, 
I believe that we lose much of the “spice” 
of our girls’ program. Why not flavor 
our physical education and intramural 
programs for girls with a little spice— 
the interscholastie program? 

Matthew G. Maetozo, doctoral teaching 
assistant, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, says: It is evident that the 
development of wholesome athleties pro- 
grams for girls must observe guiding 
principles and standards, evaluation and 
research, proper selection of activities, 
and stringent conduct in all its aspects. 
According to present research, girls need 
not be barred from competitive sports 
because of any innate biological or psy- 
chological characteristics. Properly con- 
ducted athletic competition renders girls 
more attractive in terms of healthful ap- 
pearance, skillful bodily movement, 
poise in group relations, mental health 
adjustment, and mutual sports under- 
standing with the male population. In- 
terscholastie athletics for girls will as- 
sist the participants toward appropriate 
womanhood. 


Hulon L. Willis, Sr., assistant professor of 
health and physical education, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, says: The 
American woman has been so emanci- 
pated that she has virtually destroyed 
the ancient idea of a strictly “man’s 
world.” We are living in a highly com- 
petitive society, and today’s woman has 
shown that she is capable of competing 
with man in practically all walks of life. 
She is giving a very commendable ac- 
count of herself and has somewhat in- 
validated the philosophy of the “bio- 
psychological inferiority of the female 
species.” We can no longer argue against 
interscholastie competition for girls on 
the basis that the pressure of competi- 
tion is too great. Girls are already com- 
peting interscholastically in science fairs, 
music, festivals, drama, dance, and baton 
twirling. 


Sally A. Shickler, girls physical education 
instructor, Technical Memorial High 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania, says: Should 
girls be deprived of the advantages that 
are inherent in a properly conducted in- 
terscholastie competition? Competition! 
Aye, there’s the rub! From childhood 
on, girls are taught that cooperation is 
the “only” way to succeed. But unfortu- 
nately, the cold facts of life are that 
“competition” is the other side of that 
coin. Competition for boy friends, for 
jobs, for husbands, for advancement, 
will all enter into the future of any girl. 
Surely in sports, as in life, the proper 
balance of the two is easily discernible, 
and this is a valuable lesson for both 
girls and boys. * 
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NISSEN GYMNASIUM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


A FLEXIBLE PLAN TO FINANCE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION 


If you need new gymnasium equipment now and 


your budget dictates otherwise, this new Nissen Lease 
or Time Payment Plan may be just the answer. Here 
are some of the details: 


Nissen Medart Corporation 
930 27th Ave. S.W. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


LEASE — PURCHASE PLAN — Using this plan the 
school may lease gym equipment on a year by year 
basis with the option to buy at anytime. Lease can be 
cancelled after one year if the school decides to dis- 
continue the plan. 


CJ Send us more information on your Lease-Purchase and 
Time Payment Plan 

C) Send us information about your complete line of Gym 
nasium Apparatus 


TIME PAYMENT PLAN — After a small down pay- Ricieie: as 
ment, reasonable monthly payments spread over a Sihieet 

. 3 year period can pay for the quality gym equipment aati ; 
your school needs without ruining the budget. Elim- cm 


Subsidiary of Nissen Corporation, 930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Chrome Trampoline Equipment @ Chrome Gymnastic Equipment ® Gymnasium Mats @ Electric Scoreboards @ Cush- 
ioned Wainscot @ Elementary Physical Education Equipment @ Anthropometric Equipment ® Game and Jumping Standards @ Condition. 
ing Equipment © Gymnastic Apparel. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


NEW OFFICERS FOR AAHPER 


took over at the close of the Convention 

in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 1962-63 offi- 

cers for the Association are as follows: 

ANITA ALDRICH, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools, president 

WALLACE ANN WESLEY, American Medical 
Association, vice-president, health 

LLOYD MESSERSMITH, Southern Methodist 
University, vice-president, physical 
education 

CATHERINE ALLEN, Bouve-Boston School, 
Tufts University, vice-president, 
recreation 

KATHERINE LEY, University of Michigan, 
vice-president, girls and women's 
sports 

SPURGEON CHERRY, University of Florida, 
vice-president, men's athletics 

0. N. HUNTER, Illinois State Department 
of Public Instruction, vice-president, 
safety education 

New district representatives to the 

AAHPER Board of Directors are: 

MINNIE LYNN, Bouve=-Boston School, East= 
ern District 

JEAN BONTZ, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Central District 

GLEN GALLIGAN, was reelected for an- 
other year as representative from the 
Northwest District. 


NEXT YEAR'S AAHPER CONVENTION 


will be held May 3-7. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, will be the site of the 
annual national meeting. 


COMMITTEES TO SELECT THE SITES 


for future conventions have been 
selected as follows: 

1964 Convention Site—John H. Shaw, 
Syracuse University, chairman; Ruth 
Byler, Connecticut State Department of 
Education; Philip Fox, District of 
Columbia Teachers College; Karl Oermann, 
University of Pittsburgh; Elmon Vernier, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools. 
1965 Convention Site—Ethel Martus, 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, chairman; Taylor Dodson, 
Wake Forest College; B. K. Stevens, 
University of Florida; Maryhelen Van- 
nier, Southern Methodist University; 

Ned Warren, George Peabody College. 

1966 Convention Site—King J. McCristal, 
University of Illinois, chairman; Homer 
Allen, Purdue University; Patric Cava- 
mnaugh, University of Detroit; Forrest 


Clark, Parkersburg, West Virginia; Lewis 
Hess, Ohio State University; Gelinda 
Vescolani, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. George 
F. Anderson is staff liaison for all 
three committees. 


THE LIST OF NCATE ACCREDITED 


institutions offering degrees in health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
which appeared last year in the May-June 
issue of the JOURNAL will be published 
this year in December 1962. This will 
enable us to include those institutions 
listed in the compilation of accredited 
schools which the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
issues annually in the fall. AAHPER 
members can request copies of the com- 
pilation by writing to NCATE, Mills 
Building, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR SUMMER SESSIONS MAKE USE 


of the professional resource materials 
available from AAHPER. Colleges, uni- 
versities, state agencies, and other 
groups planning institutes and inservice 
activities in HPER are encouraged to 
write to the national office for display 
materials on AAHPER publications. Send 
in your request early so that you will 
be certain to have AAHPER materials for 
display and distribution. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


was held May 2-4, at the Kellogg Gull 
Lake Biological Station, Hickory Cor- 
ners, Michigan, under the sponsorship 
of the Outdoor 


The first notice of 


the AAHPER 
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Members Life In- 
surance program is 
here checked before 
being mailed to all 
AAHPER members 
by (1. to r.) Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., AAH- 
PER executive sec- 
retary; Richard 
Leahy, manager, 
Regional Group 
Office, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company ; and 
Arthur S. Daniels, 
AAHPER past- 
president. 


Education Project of the 
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ATHLETIC PRODUCTS BY 


Approved for NCAA and NFSHAA varsity play. 

Send for catalog of athletic products for institu- 10 
tional use. Write: Athletic Goods Division, The es 
Seamless Rubber Company, New Haven 3, ~s ties 
Connecticut. A Subsidiary of the Rexall Drug 

and Chemical Company. 


KOLITE 


OFFICIAL 
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‘AAHPER. Some 100 representatives of 
education (at all levels), conservation, 
state and federal agencies participated. 
The conference reviewed developments in 
outdoor education, appraised their con- 
tributions to general education, and 
Suggested directions for the future. 
Major focus was on the improvement and 
enrichment of the educational process 
through outdoor-related activities. 
The conference was particularly timely, 
coming in the wake of significant 
national developments such as the recent 
report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission (see page 
18), the establishment of a new Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation in the Department 
of the Interior, and the work of the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness. 

A report of the conference will be 
published in the JOURNAL next fall. 


“THE 1962 MEETING OF ICHPER 


will be held July 26-29 in Stockholn, 
Sweden. The theme of this year's Inter- 


national Congress, "Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in a Technical 
Age," ties in with the theme of the 
WCOTP World Assembly, also in Stockholm, 
July 29-August 4. The host committee, 
appointed by the Swedish Society of 
Teachers of Physical Education, has 
planned a program which includes dem- 
onstrations of physical education in 
Swedish schools and information about 
teacher training in Sweden. The Con- 
gress meetings, an exhibit of teaching 
aids from the member countries of 
ICHPER, and motion pictures of HPER 
programs around the world will all be 
held at the Industrihuset (House of 
Industry), Artillerigatan 34, Stockholm. 
AAHPER members who are planning to 
attend the ICHPER Congress in Stockholm 
this summer are requested to so inform. 
the AAHPER office. 

Proceedings of the 1961 ICHPER Inter- 
national Congress, held in New Delhi, 
India, are now available from AAHPER 
at $1.00 each. 


100% AAHPER Membership Honor Holl 


College-University Department Faculty 4 


Men and Women 


ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo, Alabama (6) Chester L. Palmer* 

ALBANY STATE COLLEGE, Albany, Georgia (7) Charles T. Stancil 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. (8) Thomas W. Evaul 

CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois (6) George W. 
Boyle 

EASTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Cheney, Washington (9) 
Jack R. Leighton 

FURMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, South Carolina (5) W. L. Carr 

ag poy STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Chadron, Nebraska (7) 

s O. Armstrong 

OREGON COLLEGE “OF EDUCATION, Monmcuth, Oregon (7) 
Robert C. Livingston 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Massachusetts (31) R. B. Frost 

wat 30 OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Arkansas (10) Troy 
Hendricks 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, Honolulu, Hawaii (14) Henry B. 
Vasconcellos 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermillion, South Dakota (7) John 


B. Van Why 
UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa, Oklahoma (3) John P. Dratz 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, Logan, Utah (1!) H. B. Hunsaker 
Women 


ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, Russellville, Arkansas, 
Margaret E. Wilson 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, Utah (12) Leona Holbrook 

CORNELL COLLEGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa (3) Janet St. Clair 

HUNTER COLLEGE, New York, New York (6) Josephine M. Burke 


, Presented in order are: name of college, address, number on faculty, and 
cnairman. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Normal, Illinois, Ellen Davis 


Kelly 

LAMAR STATE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, Beaumont, Texas (4) 
Dianne M. Baker 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE, Mankato, Minnesota (8) Ruth Schellberg 

OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Chickasha, Oklahoma (4) 
Josefina M. Garcia 

SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(5) Rosina M. Koetting 

STATE COLLEGE, Bridgewater, Massachusetts (7) Mary J. Moriarty 

STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, Nacogdoches, Texas (3) 
Lucille Norton 

ST. OLAF COLLEGE, Northfield, Minnesota (6) Edlo C. Solum 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, University Park, Denver, Colorado (4) 
Dorothy Humiston 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, Valparaiso, Indiana (5) Shirley K. Flynn 

WAYLAND BAPTIST COLLEGE, Plainview, Texas (2) Helen Osborne 

WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF GEORGIA, Milledgeville, Georgia (7) 
Jean G. Jacobs 

WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro, North Carolina (3) Ethel Martus 


Men 
EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Charleston, Illinois (13). John L. 


Marly 

MACMURRAY COLLEGE FOR MEN, Jacksonville, Illinois (3) William 
L. Wall 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Nebraska (7) Charles E. Miller 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque, New Mexico (7) 
Armond H. Seidler 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA, Lafayette, Louisiana 
(8) Fred T. Brown 


City, County, District School System Staff 


ANTIOCH COMMUNITY GRADE SCHOOLS, DISTRICT #34, 
Antioch, Illinois (1) Mary V. Bruski 

BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL, Bedford, Massachusetts (3) Arthur L 
McManus 


DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Detroit, Michigan (4) George M. Mead 

MILLTOWN, Milltown, New Jersey (1) Edward W. Bradley 

7s — DISTRICT #64, Park Ridge, Illinois (16) Edgar W. 
ellers 
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Helping To Build Physical 


Education and Recreation 


The Athletic Institute’s 16mm motion pictures, listed here, are seen 
annually by more than 30 million people. These films are busy at 
work promoting and helping to organize sports and recreation on 
large community levels. You, too, can put these films to work to 
increase participation in your locality. Ideally suited for school 
programs, club meetings, and leadership training. 


CAREERS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Highlights the most interesting aspects of a career in physical edu- 
cation. Makes a logical case for increased physical education and 
points out the ever-growing need for trained educators in this field. 


CAREERS IN RECREATION 


Shows the tremendous need for recreation today and the rapidly 
increasing demand for trained recreators. Takes you out in the field 
to show what a young recreator’s life is like—his duties, responsi- 
bilities, activities. 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


Any community can build a solid recreation program on a small 
budget. This film shows how to do it. Offers advice, too, on how 
service clubs and other community groups can help. 5 
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EVALUATING PHYSICAL ABILITIES 


This film shows a simple series of performance tests which may be 
used to evaluate a child’s growth in qualities of strength, speed, 
endurance, coordination, flexibility and agility. Events recom- 
mended are based on the child's natural activities—running, throw- 
ing, jumping and climbing. 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for 
professionally trained leaders to insure the success of a community 
program. It’s a story that every citizen should hear and see. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RECREATION 


A power-packed story of the building of recreation programs in 
rural areas and villages of less than 5,000 population. You see 
what happens to a sleepy town when a recreation program comes 
to life, through voluntary leadership. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program of physical education 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Designed to encourage 
school administrators, parents, and civic groups to either initiate 
or expand their local programs. 


For additional 
information on film 
contents, rental and 

purchase, write 

directly to: 
The Athletic 


Institute, 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE Merchandise Mart 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATIO 


Room 805 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


Learning and Living in the Outdoors 


One cannot predict all the historians will record as the 
most significant changes in living in the United States 
during the last half of the twentieth century. But it is 
certain that the surge of millions of Americans into the 
outdoors is a social phenomenon of this age. In the early 
part of the last century, our pioneer forebears were con- 
quering the wilderness to create a new way of life, while 
‘today, their offspring are returning to the open spaces 
in quest of adventure, relaxation, and solitude. Several 
generations removed from the land, these masses of hu- 
man beings, with restless souls and anxiety-ridden minds, 
are now trying to recapture some of the values of out- 
door living and outdoor recreation. 


Some of the reasons for this exodus from cities during 
free time days and hours are well known: mechanization, 
the change from a rural to an urban society, and more 
‘time and means for participation in free choice activities. 
More obscure and deeply seated may be the need for 
mental, spiritual, and physical fitness; roots in the soil; 
and the search for creative living. 


Today’s paradox lies in the fact that the society which 
has produced an age of more leisure has largely failed 
to prepare people with the skills, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations necessary to find the good life through their 
newly acquired time. 


The return to the outdoors, as evidenced by increasing 
millions who engage in outdoor recreation, is a challenge 
to schools and all community educational and recrea- 
tional agencies to educate for creative living. Historical- 
ly, schools and colleges have been committed to education 
for the worthy use of leisure for nearly half a century. 
More recently, the Educational Policies Commission, in 
its latest publication entitled The Central Purpose of 
American Education, emphasizes this objective. A new 
impetus has been given to outdoor education and out- 
door recreation by the recent report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission (ORRRC) 
and the subsequent creation of a new Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation in the Department of the Interior. The work 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness has signifi- 
cant implications for outdoor recreation as a means of 
developing and maintaining fitness. 


Outdoor activities have long been considered a part 
of a broad and balanced program of health, physical 
education, and recreation because of their opportunities 
for individual participation and lifelong values. For too 
long they have been neglected in the crowded education 
curriculums of schools and colleges. 
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The AAHPER has for many years emphasized the 
importance of outdoor skills and sports such as camping, 
shooting and. hunting, casting and angling, boating and 
aquatie activities, winter sports, archery, hiking, and 
others. In 1955 the Association initiated the Outdoor 
Education Project, a timely business-industry-education 
venture which is giving a new impetus to curriculum 
enrichment through outdoor education. The 1961 Year- 
book of the AAHPER entitled Leisure and the Schools 
says, “The entire school curriculum must be conceived 
as a tool for developing attitudes, understanding, knowl- 
edges, and skills required for leisure literacy.” 


Education generally, and the AAHPER specifically, 
has a strong mandate to move forward in an intensive 
effort in outdoor education. The ORRRC report predicts 
that the number of people engaging in outdoor activities 
will be multiplied several times in the next two or three 
decades. One of the surveys in the report indicates that 
people desire to learn skills in active outdoor recreational 
pursuits, and that when learned in childhood and youth, 
participation will continue into adulthood and into later 
years. 


We believe that children and youth have a heritage of 
living and learning in the outdoors. If all of them, 73 
pereent of whom will be born and raised in metropolitan 
areas, are to find wholesome adventures in the open 
spaces, it will require the combined efforts of schools, 
community organizations, and those charged with re- 
sponsibility for outdoor resources to make this objective 
a reality. 


The AAHPER has and will continue to accept its 
rightful responsibility for outdoor recreation. A National 
Conference on Outdoor Education for selected leaders 
in education, recreation, and conservation and the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Outdoor Education Project, held 
May 2-4, 1962, at the Kellogg Gull Lake Biological Sta- 
tion in Michigan, helped chart a course of action for the 
future. 


The band wagon for outdoor recreation in the United 
States has begun to roll. Will schools and colleges meet 
the new challenge of education for the worthy use of 
leisure—an important part of which is learning and 
living in the outdoors? 


JULIAN W. SMITH 
Director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 
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A fresh egg 
survives 
a 13-foot fall... 


Be 


proves serious 


contact 


injuries can be stemmed 


A new era in maximum protection against serious contact 
injury has arrived. Fact: a fresh egg was dropped from a 
height of 13 feet onto a one-inch-thick piece of ENSOLITE" 
Result: not only did the egg not crack, even the yolk inside 
was uninjured. Further evidence: confirmation of 
ENSOLITE’s protective abilities from safety experts in uni- 
versities from coast to coast. 

Here is a protective padding material you can’t afford to 
pass up. Developed specifically for the sporting world, 


ENSOLITE breaks jarring falls, soaks up impact, eliminates 
dangerous, hard rebounding better than any other material 
known. And, in addition to its safety features, this amazing 
expanded vinyl reduces mat burns, doesn’t absorb sweat, 
lasts far longer, and won't develop flat spots. 

Remember, when ENSOLITE mats go down . . . so do 
injury rates. Ask your supplier about ENSOLITE, custom 
fabricated into all types of protective padding for walls, 
floors and other athletic protective equipment. 


For further information, write 


United States Rubber 


Ensolite & Kem-Blo Products Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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The report of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion’ is, for our profession, one of the most important documents 
to be published this year. It surveys our country’s outdoor recrea- 
tion resources, measures present and likely demands upon them over 
the next 40 years, and recommends actions to ensure their avail- 
ability to all Americans of present and future generations. 


The facts presented and the proposals outlined will have far- 
reaching implications for our programs of outdoor education and 
recreation. Of particular interest and value are the strong state- 
ments upholding the contributions that outdoor recreation can make 
to the well-being of the nation and its people. Of some concern is 
the fact that, while emphasis is accorded the need for research, there 
is little attention given to the need for education for recreation. 


The ORRRC report is priority reading for the profession; its 
contents both deserve and reward study. Reprinted here are some 
excerpts from the report which indicate the significance and useful- 
ness of Outdoor Recreation for America. 


Outdoor 
Recreation 
for America 


A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND TO THE CONGRESS BY THE 
OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 


FRANCIS W. SARGENT 
Executive Director, ORRRC 


From the Introduction 


This report is a study of outdoor 
recreation in America—its history, 
its place in current American life, 
and its future. It represents a de- 
tailed investigation of what the pub- 
lie does in the out-of-doors, what 
factors affect its choices, what re- 
sources are available for its use, what 
are the present and future needs, 
and what the problems are in mak- 
ing new resources available. The 
investigation involves the present 
and to some extent the past, but its 
principal concern is for the future 
—between now and the year 2000. 
It is a plan for coming generations, 
one that must be started now and 
carried forward so that the outdoors 
may be available to the Americans 
of the future as it has been to those 
of the past. 

The recommendations [of the 
Commission] are based on a con- 
viction that outdoor recreation is 
essential to the well-being of the 
American people and should, there- 
fore, continue to be an important 
part of American life. 

The natural heritage of our na- 
tion must be preserved in two senses. 
We cannot afford, by either unwise 
action or neglect, to lose or impair 
resources of outstanding natural, 
scenic, scientific, or historic impor- 
tance. These must be protected from 
misuse so that they may be passed 
on to future generations as nearly 
in their original state as possible. 
Equally important is preservation of 
the opportunity for a wide variety 
of recreation uses that do not require 
the strict preservation of resources 
in their natural condition. 

A second goal is the wise develop- 
ment of our recreation resources. 
While some of our citizens seek a 
completely natural environment for 
outdoor recreation, a larger number 
prefer activities in less primitive 
surroundings. Outdoor recreation 
for this larger group requires basic 
facilities—roads, picnic tables, sani- 
tation. Wise development of exist- 
ing areas can expand use and make 
recreation more pleasant for all... . 


*Copies of the 246-page report, Outdoor 
Recreation for America, are available at 
$2.00 each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A third basie goal is accessibility 
—an opportunity for all Americans 
to know and enjoy the outdoors. Pro- 
viding reasonable access to the out- 
of-doors for large concentrations of 
population will be one of the central 
problems of outdoor recreation over 
the next 40 years. ... 

A fourth goal is to attain an effec- 
tive balance between the recreation 
needs of the nation and the many 
other uses of our natural resources. 


Some Findings of the Study 


The Simple Activities Are the 
Most Popular 

Driving and walking for pleasure, 
swimming, and picnicking lead the 
list of the outdoor activities in which 
Americans participate, and driving 
for pleasure is most popular of all. 
This is generally true regardless of 
income, education, age, or occupa- 
tion. 


Outdoor Opportunities Are Most Urgently 
Needed Near Metropolitan Areas 
Three-quarters of the people will 
live in these areas by the turn of the 
century. They will have the greatest 
need for outdoor recreation, and 
their need will be the most difficult 
to satisfy as urban centers have the 
fewest facilities (per capita) and 
sharpest competition for land use. 
Across the Country, Considerable Land Is 


Now Available for Outdoor Recreation, 
But It Does Not Effectively Meet the Need 


Over a quarter billion acres are 
public designated outdoor recreation 
areas. However, either the location 
of the land, or restrictive manage- 
ment policies, or both, greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of the land for rec- 
reation use by the bulk of the popu- 


lation. . At regional and state 
levels, most of the land is where 
people are not. Few places are near 
enough to metropolitan centers for a 
Sunday outing. The problem is not 
one of total acres but of effective 
acres. 


Money is Needed 


Most public agencies, particularly 
in the states, are faced with a lack 
of funds. Outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities can be created by acquiring 
new areas or by more intensive de- 
velopment of existing resources, but 
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either course requires money. Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments 
are now spending about $1 billion 
annually for outdoor recreation. 
More is needed to meet demands. 


Water Is a Focal Point 


Most people seeking outdoor reec- 
reation want water—to sit by, to 
swim and to fish in, to ski across, to 
dive under, to run their boats over. 


Outdoor Recreation Is a Major Leisure 
Time Activity, and It Is Growing in 
Importance 


About 90 percent of all Americans 
participated in some form of out- 
door recreation in the summer of 


The Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission was 
established by Congress in 1958 
(Public Law 85-470). It was com- 
posed of eight Congressional mem- 
bers, two representing each party 
from the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees of the Senate and 
of the House and seven private 
citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Chairman of the ORRRC 
was Laurance S. Rockefeller; exec- 
utive director was Francis W. Sar- 
gent. 

A staff designed and coordinated 
a study program and carried out 
some of the key studies, but many 
studies were assigned to outside 
contractors—federal agencies, uni- 
versities, and nonprofit research 
organizations — with particular 
skills, experience, or facilities. 
State contact officers were ap- 
pointed in all 50 states to help 
channel requests for information 
and supply detailed data. 

After three years of research 
and an aggregate of some 50 days 
of discussion among the Commis- 
sioners, the Commission developed 
specific recommendations for a 
recreation program. The Commis- 
sion’s work was a joint under- 
taking in the fullest sense. Its 
studies and proposals benefited 
from the continuing aid and lively 
interest of the 50 states, of some 
20 federal agencies, and from the 
creative criticism of the Commis- 
sion’s 25-member Advisory Coun- 
cil. All these sources of assistance 
made the Commission’s broad task 
feasible and helped its proposals 
to reflect the real needs and op- 
portunities of the American people. 

The ORRRC report, prepared in 
fulfillment of the Act of Congress 
authorizing the Commission, was 
presented to the President and the 
Congress on January 31, 1962. 


1960. In total, they participated in 
one activity or another on 4.4 billion 
separate occasions. It is anticipated 
that by 1976 the total will be 6.9 bil- 
lion, and by the year 2000 it will be 
12.4 billion—a threefold increase by 
the turn of the century. 
More Needs To Be Known About the 
Values of Outdoor Recreation 

As outdoor recreation increases in 
importance, it will need more land, 
but much of this land can be used, 
and will be demanded, for other pur- 
poses. Yet there is little research to 
provide basic information on its rela- 
tive importance. More needs to be 
established factually about the values 
of outdoor recreation to our society, 
so that sounder decisions on alloca- 
tion of resources for it can be made. 
More must be known also about man- 
agement techniques, so that the max- 
imum social and economic benefit 
can be realized from these resources. 


The Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mission fall into five categories. 


A NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
RECREATION POLICY 

It shall be the national policy, 
through the conservation and wise 
use of resources, to preserve, develop, 
and make accessible to all American 
people such quantity and quality of 
outdoor recreation as will be neces- 
sary and desirable for individual 
enjoyment and to assure the phys- 
ical, cultural, and spiritual benefits 
of outdoor recreation. 

Implementation of this policy will 
require the cooperative participation 
of all levels of governments and pri- 
vate enterprise. 


GUIDELINES FOR MANAGEMENT 


All agencies administering out- 
door recreation resources — public 
and private—are urged to adopt a 
system of classifying recreation 
lands designed to make the best pos- 
sible use of available resources in the 
light of the needs of people. . . . Im- 
plementation of this system would 
be a major step forward in a coordi- 
nated national recreation effort. It 
would provide a consistent and effee- 
tive method of planning for all land- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Professional Preparation Conference 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 12, 1962 


HE AAHPER has always been 
T vitaty interested in the profes- 
sional education of the personnel in 
the areas it represents. The progress 
of the profession and the quality of 
its programs are directly related to 
the preparation of professional lead- 
ership. Consequently, throughout its 
history AAHPER has given major 
attention to the problems of profes- 
sional education and has taken the 
initiative to strenethen it. 

At its 75th Anniversary Conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, Florida, in 
April 1960, the Board of Directors of 
the AAHPER approved a Profes- 
sional Preparation Conference that 
would encompass all aspeets of prep- 
aration in the areas of health eduea- 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. This action was initiated at 
the request for such a conference 
from several divisions. This, in turn, 
stemmed from a growing awareness 
that substantial progress in these 
fields could not be made unless the 
standards for professional prepara- 
tion were elevated. Involved also 
was the new relationship established 
with the National Council for Ac- 
ereditation of Teacher Education for 
accreditation of professional prep- 


Dr. Esslinger, chairman of the 
Conference, is dean of the School of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, University of Oregon. 
He was AAHPER president in 
the year 1959-60. 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER 


aration programs in health eduea- 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 


Conference Organization 


The Steering Committee for this 
conference was approved by the 
AAHPER Board of Directors at the 
Miami Beach Convention. It con- 
sisted of the past vice-president of 
each of the divisions and the past 
chairman of the Professional Eduea- 
tion Seetion. 

The Steering Committee planned 
the entire conference, including the 
establishment of criteria for partici- 
pants to be invited, the development 
of a statement of the purpose of the 
conference, the designation of con- 
ference content and scope, over-all 
conference structure, and the list of 
organizations invited to participate 
as cooperating groups. National 
staff consultants assisted in this or- 
ganizational work. 


Nature and Scope 


The purpose of the conference was 
to improve professional preparation 
in health and safety education, phys- 
ical education and athletics, and 
recreation and outdoor education, at 
the undergraduate level and the first 
phase of graduate study. The con- 
ference was devoted to: 

1. Developing suggested principles 
and standards, in accordance with the 
philosophy of and trends in teacher 
education in a changing world, to serve 


as guides for institutions preparing 
personnel in these areas. This was 
accomplished in each of the following 
seven areas: 
Philosophy and Objectives of Profes- 
sional Preparation 
Organization and Administration 
Student Personnel 
Faculty 
Curriculums 
Professional Laboratory Experiences 
Facilities and Instructional Materials 
for Teacher Education 


2. Defining the professional com- 
petencies in these areas. 


3. Determining ways of improving 
the professional consciousness and pro- 
fessional stature of personnel in these 
areas, 


4. Identifying the kinds of experi- 
ences through which prospective pro- 
fessional personnel can develop the 
necessary knowledge and skill to en- 
able them to provide leadership in these 
areas. 


5. Developing guidelines for the im- 
plementation of the conference report. 


The Steering Committee decided 
that the nature and scope of the con- 
ference should be based upon the 
following assumptions: 


That professional preparation is a 
continuous process which extends from 
the basic preservice experience through 
the highest scientific scholarly achieve- 
ments and that the profession has the 
responsibility for providing opportu- 
nities to individuals within the total 
range of professional development. 

That the conference should reflect 
the position that professional prepara- 
tion is a continuous development, but 
that it was fundamental to the success 
of the conference that each area begin 
deliberations at the preservice level. 

That, since each area has unique 
problems in relation to the scope of the 
conference, it should have the freedom 
to extend its deliberations along the 
range of professional development 
through the beginning phase of gradu- 
ate study. 


At the AAHPER Professional Prepara- 
tion Conference, held in the NEA Cen- 
ter, are, l. to r., Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER executive secretary; Anita 
Aldrich, then president-elect; Arthur A. 
Esslinger, conference chairman; and 
Arthur S. Daniels, then president. 
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Conference Structure 


The Steering Committee decided 
that a great deal of advance prep- 
aration was necessary to ensure the 
success of the conference. Basic 
material was prepared in advance 
in order that the conference sessions 
could be used to modify and revise 
the material to represent the best 
possible thinking of those in attend- 
ance. The two types of committees 
established to accomplish this objec- 
tive were: 


GENERAL COMMITTEES. These had 
representation from each of the divi- 
sions and were assigned the responsi- 
bility of preparing materials which 
were applicable to all divisions. Four 
such committees were established : 

1. Overview of Professional Prepara- 
tion 

2. History of Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health and Safety Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

3. Objectives of Professional Prep- 
aration 

4. Organization and Administration 
of Professional Education 


Division ComMITTEEs. Within each 
division five committees were ap- 
pointed as follows: 

1. Student Personnel 

2. Faculty 

3. Curriculum 

4. Professional laboratory experiences 

5. Facilities and instructional mate- 
rials 
Since the Health Edueation and 
Safety Education Divisions had de- 
cided to work together they appoint- 
ed joint committees in the five areas. 

The need developed to treat the 
topies of evaluation and accredita- 
tion of professional education pro- 
grams. A Committee on Evaluation 
and a Committee on Accreditation 
were subsequently appointed. 


Recommendations 


Among the highlights of this meet- 
ing were these recommendations : 


1. The importance of a strong back- 
ground of general education in the 
professional education of personnel in 
health and safety education, physical 
education, and recreation to enrich the 
personal life of the individual and to 
help him meet his responsibilities to 
society was strongly endorsed. It was 
recommended that 50% of the four 
year undergraduate program be devoted 
to the general education aspect of the 
curriculum. 
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2. Five years of professional prep- 
aration was considered essential for 
the basic preparation of personnel in 
each of the areas of health and safety 
education, physical education, and ree- 
reation. The enormous expansion of 
knowledge in all fields has necessitated 
a longer period of preparation. The 
fifth year may be completed prior to 
service or after a period of experience. 

3. Professional preparation is not 
completed with the attainment of the 
bachelor’s degree. Rather it should be 
a continuous process throughout the 
career of a professional person. Un- 
dergraduate preparation should provide 
a background for future growth and 
the minimum competencies for begin- 
ning professional service. Upon enter- 
ing the profession each person has a 
lifelong obligation to engage in a con- 
tinuing search for new knowledge and 
skill. There is no terminal point of 
professional education. 

4. The profession itself should de- 
termine the nature of professional edu- 
cation. State certification requirements 
should not be regarded as optimum 
standards for a professional education 
program. Society must depend upon 
the profession to establish standards 
which will ensure the competency of 
practitioners. 

5. The profession, the institution, 
and the agencies employing profes- 
sional personnel should share respon- 
sibility in professional education. Pro- 
fessional education is not solely the 
concern of the college. The profession 
and the organizations that employ pro- 
fessional personnel should be brought 
into real partnership with the colleges 
in the planning and conduct of profes- 
sional edueation. 

6. A curriculum designed to pre- 
pare professional personnel for a 
changing society must be responsive to 
change. With change occurring at such 
an accelerated pace, a professional eur- 
riculum becomes obsolete if it remains 
unchanged over a period of years. 

7. The program of professional 
preparation should be evaluated fre- 
quently in terms of the basic concepts 
and purposes of the profession. The 
evaluation of professional preparation 
is an appraisal of the degree to which 
stated objectives have been achieved. 

8. Candidates for master’s degrees 
must have attained the competencies 
required in the undergraduate major 
or should be required to gain them con- 
currently with their graduate program. 

9. A professional preparation pro- 
gram in health and safety education, 
physical education, and recreation is 
incomplete if it fails to include empha- 
sis upon the professional obligations 
and responsibilities of a professional 
person. 

10. A single agency in every institu- 
tion should be responsible for develop- 


The complete report of the Con- 
ference, entitled ‘Professional 
Preparation in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion,” will be available in June 
from AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ing policies governing all teacher edu- 
cation, 

11. The policies and practices in all 
aspects of the professional preparation 
program in health and safety eduea- 
tion, physical education, and recreation 
should be consistent with those of all 
departments within the institution. 

12. Men who have coaching respon- 
sibilities should be certificated if they 
are not professionally prepared as 
physical education majors, 

13. Persons in athletic administra- 
tion and coaching need particular com- 
petencies in public relations and cour- 
age to withstand pressures from non- 
educational emphasis. 

Additional accomplishments of the 
Conference were: 

1. A much better acquaintanceship 
with NCATE standards resulted from 
the conference. 

2. The development of a history of 
professional preparation in health and 
safety education, physical education, 
and recreation was a valuable outcome 
of the conference. 

3. There emerged a growing recog- 
nition that undergraduate preparation 
in health and safety education, physical 
education, and recreation is concerned 
with the social and behavioral sciences 
as well as the biological sciences. 


To Strengthen the Profession 
The conference provided an un- 
paralleled opportunity for the con- 
ferees to exchange views on all as- 
pects of professional preparation in 


the areas concerned. Major issues 
were discussed and some were re- 
solved. Substantial progress toward 
the resolution of problems was made. 
Out of the deliberations came a 
definite commitment to higher stand- 
ards of professional preparation 
which will strengthen professional 
education in our areas in the future. 
The Professional Preparation Con- 
ference will take its place along 
with the Jackson’s Mill and Pere 
Marquette Conferences as an impor- 
tant milestone in the development 
of professional preparation in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. * 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Mouth Protectors 


CHARLES A. FRENCH 


HE NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
Football Rules Committee made 
mandatory, in January 1961, the 
wearing of a fitted flexible mouth 
and tooth protector by all players 
Since then, 


for the 1962 season. 


OCCLUSAL SPACE 


The “labial portion” of a mouth pro- 
tector must occupy at leust a portion of 
either of these spaces as indicated (to 
cushion and protect the front teeth and 
lips). The “occlusal portion” must oc- 
cupy at least some part of the occlusal 
space (to hold apart and cushion the 
jaws ). 


LABIAL 


OCCLUSAL 


Mr. French is assistant director of 
the Bureau of Dental Health Educa- 
tion, Americar Dental Association. 


many persons have become involved 
in providing such protection and 
evaluating various practices and 
methods. Some of the results havé 
been pleasing to coaches, players, 
parents, and the dental profession. 
Others have left some policy ques- 
tions unanswered and needing fur- 
ther consideration. 

During the 1961 season, in many 
eases, coaches and dentists had in- 
sufficient time to study the problem 
of providing football squads with ap- 
propriate mouth protection. They 
lacked complete facts about the most 
effective protectors; some fittings 
were done only on an individual 
basis while others were done by 
dentists with the aid of dental aux- 
iliary personnel or laymen; some 
players and coaches relied only on 
stock equipment which could be pur- 
chased through sporting goods 
houses. 

Before the 1961 season the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and 
the American Dental Association co- 
operated in producing a joint report 
on mouth protectors in order to an- 
swer many of the questions which 
arose. Many dentists, coaches, team 
physicians, trainers, and others ob- 
tained the booklet and took effective 
steps to provide mouth protectors 
quickly, efficiently, and at low cost. 
Others obtained little information ; 
when the demand for action devel- 
oped, they found it difficult to carry 
out an ideal program. 

Discouragements which resulted in 
1961, for various reasons, prompted 
some leaders in school athletics to 
eall for rescinding or drastic revision 
of the mouth protector rule. When 


the National Alliance Rules Commit- 
tee convened in St. Louis in Janu- 
ary 1962, there were many informal 
and formal discussions of the prob- 
lem. The committee, after thorough 
discussion, decided to continue the 
mandatory rule but to alter it to 
permit the wearing of an intra-oral 
protector, whether mouth formed, 
eustom fitted, or of stock variety. 

The complete wording of the new 
rule is as follows: 


“Kach player shall wear an intra-oral 
(within the mouth) mouth and tooth 
protector which includes an occlusal 
(protecting and separating the biting 
surfaces) and a labial (protecting the 
lip) portion.” 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is: 


“Tt is recommended that the protector 
be: (1) constructed from a model made 
from an impression of the individual’s 
teeth; or (2) constructed and fitted to 
the individual by impressing his teeth 
= mouth and tooth protector it- 
self, 


At this writing, casebook interpre- 
tation of the rule is pending but it is 
clear that a great gain has been es- 
tablished for football. Every boy 
playing organized high school ball 
and many college athletes will be 
protected against most dental injur- 
ies which might otherwise occur. 

The future success of mouth pro- 
tection demands broad dissemination 
of basic technical information, fur- 
ther evaluation of the protectors in 
use, effective interprofessional com- 
munication, and a planned campaign 
for informing the public about the 
program. Let us examine each of 
these. 


Basic technical information. In this 
area, the dentist is best equipped 
professionally to advise and work 
with local school authorities in devel- 
oping a mouth protector program. 
Generally, dentists prefer the fitted, 
flexible latex protector, formed over 
a cast of the mouth. Cooperating 
dentists must take the impression, 
pour the cast, and supervise the fit- 
ting of the protectors. Fabrication 
of the custom-made protectors, how- 
ever, can be accomplished by non- 
professional personnel — dental as- 
sistants, dental hygienists, mothers 

; (Continued on page 47) 
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Now is the time to plan and put into effect 
a program incorporating a broad approach to 


CONDITIONING 


of High School Football Players 


ROBERT D. GRANT 


HE CONDITIONING of high 

school football players is a dou- 
ble responsibility involving the team 
physician and the coach. This re- 
sponsibility begins when the eighth 
grader signifies his intent to play 
high school football and ends when 
he has graduated from school. The 
approach to conditioning must be 
broad as it involves everything from 
the medical examination to the fol- 
low-up treatment of any injury. 

Conditioning is concerned with the 
entire mental as well as physical 
state of the participant. The impor- 
tant things in a football player are 
his skill, the quality and quantity of 
exercise he can thrive on, and the de- 
velopment of certain attitudes of 
mind. The high school coach who is 
forced to guess whether or not a 
given candidate can stand up to the 
rigors of his training regimen suf- 
fers unjustifiably. Accident preven- 
tion starts with the elimination of 
candidates who are physically or 
mentally unfit to participate in vig- 
orous activities. 

The first phase of conditioning any 
athlete is to find out whether or not 
he is fit to participate in the pro- 
gram. This obvious approach is by 
thorough physical examinations, giv- 


Mr. Grant is head athletic trainer 
and instructor in the School of Edu- 
cation, Physical Education for Men, 
Boston Unaversity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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en at various times during the year. 


The Physical Examination. A _ late 
spring physical examination should 
be conducted for all candidates for 
the football program of the follow- 
ing fall (including eighth graders). 
They are given a complete physical 
examination—medical, dental, and 
visual. State laws concerning such 
examinations are either nonexistent 
or very scarce indeed; it does appear 
that good moral sense and responsi- 
bility in the high school make such 
examinations a necessity. It is inde- 
fensible to conduct a program in a 
secondary school athletic program 
without a thorough physical exami- 
nation. 


The Medical Examination. Physician 
and coach should work together in 
close harmony. Thoroughness at this 
time may prevent disaster in mid- 
season. The average examination is 
too casual and hurried. A good medi- 
eal examination should include a de- 
tailed medical history with regard 
for old injuries and past illnesses. A 
thorough routine medical examina- 
tion should be done, and a plate of 
the heart and stereoscopic X ray of 
the chest are desirable. Blood and 
urine analysis are of interest and use 
for future reference. Thorough ex- 
amination of the feet will lead to 
correction of any imbalance or mal- 
function. The medical examination 
can also uncover skin and posture 


problems, in addition to nonrecog- 
nized defects, and initiate corree- 
tion. 

The findings are recorded in a 
health record of the athlete and fol- 
low him all through school. The ree- 
ord serves as a constant means of 
comparison for correction of defects 
and as a recording of growth changes. 
The results of a complete medical 
examination are invaluable also to 
parents and school officials in terms 
of liability. 


The Dental Examination. A thorough 
dental check-up at the time of the 
spring physical examination may 
avoid toothache and heartache dur- 
ing the season. Any unusual find- 
ings should be reported to the par- 
ents and a copy of this report at- 
tached to the medical record. At this 
time arrangements can be made for 
the necessary mouth protector. 


The Eye Examination. Good eye ex- 
aminations are often neglected. The 
athletic ability of many boys could 
be increased by proper correction of 
defective vision. The sensory tests of 
visual and auditory acuity should be 
a part of the over-all physical ex- 
amination. 

During the time of the late spring 
physical examination, physician and 
coach could talk about summer jobs 
and conditioning. It is a good idea 
for young football hopefuls to seek 
summer employment in jobs requir- 
ing semi-strenuous or strenuous 
work. This is also an excellent time 
to have the physician evaluate any 
injury of the previous season that 
may have undergone therapy during 
the winter. 

All new candidates who missed 
spring physical examinations are ex- 
amined in the summer or early fall 
before participation is permitted. 


The Post-seasonal Medical Examina- 
tion. At this time the team physi- 
cian should evaluate all injuries that 
kept a boy out of one day or more of 
contact work. The coach should find 
out the status of each injury and the 
recommendation of the physician for 
any correction if needed. 

Part of anv conditioning program 
is the maintenance of weekly or bi- 
weekly weight charts by the coach. 
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The chart can tell a story. Fluctu- 
ating weights indicate a lack of 
condition, and, sometimes, improper 
eating or possible bad teeth. 
The Season In Total 

There are four periods of concern 
during the year, not just one: pre- 
season, first practice until first game, 
the playing season, postseason.' 


July 15 to August 15. This is the pe- 
riod of preseason conditioning de- 
signed by the coach ana Jone by the 
athlete on his own. Any such pro- 
gram is designed to condition the 
circulorespiratory mechanism to 
stress, to generally stimulate all the 
body systems, and to start to build 
up the athlete’s endurance levels. 
When the boy reports for practice 
on August 15 he is supposedly better 
prepared for the rigors of early or- 
ganized season practice. The issuing 
of shoes and sweat socks before 
summer recess with instructions to 
wear them only fifteen minutes at a 
time or until the feet are toughened 
up seems logical. 


August 15 until First Game. Early 
drills are most important and will 
bring greater results if the follow- 
ing training principles are used as 
a guide. The individual work-outs 
that started conditioning the body 
to stress and initiated the cireulore- 
spiratory response are now organ- 
ized. The rate of development of a 
squad will vary with individuals, but 
the activity must be graded always 
in an upward direction. The process 
eannot be hurried. The coach will 
recognize four principles of train- 
ing: continuous and repetitive use of 
the body, intense use of muscles so 
they receive close to maximal stimu- 
lation daily, importance of drive (the 
“urge to improve” is necessary), and 
persistence in terms of fairly long 
periods of continued practice with 


- arhythm of activity alternating with 


adequate periods of rest. Recupera- 
tion from fatigue is necessary for a 
good performance in the next bout 
of exercise. To be fair is to be 
patient. Slow graded conditioning 


The coach in states where spring foot- 
ball is permitted or where fall practice is 
not permitted until September 1 will have 
to adjust the suggestions given here to fit 
his own situation. 
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permits the muscle system to respond 
more readily to the demands and 
commands of the nervous system. 
The coach may mentally condition 
his players better at this point if he 
informs the squad what will be ex- 
pected of them physically, from now 
on. Each day the muscles must be 
required to work as hard as they are 
able for a period of time, and day 
by day ‘the work required of them 
must be increased. The amount of 
work may be increased by perform- 
ing the exercise for a longer period 
each day (endurance) ; it may be in- 
creased by doing the exercise more 
rapidly (agility and reaction time) ; 
it may be made more strenuous by 
increasing the amount of resistance 
(slow introduction of contact work). 
Six days of fundamentals are ad- 
vised before the first scrimmage. 


On the field. The traditional one 
lap is taken at a jog pace. The coach- 
ing staff is on the field and the 
player reports to his position coach 
for fundamental work and individ- 
ual improvement by discussion type 
teaching. Kickers and centers stretch 
well at this time, but nothing is done 
at full tilt in this prepractice period. 


Practice starts. A predesignated 
area of the field to be used for gen- 
eral calisthenics is known to all. 
Every boy runs three-quarter speed 
to this area. This period lasts for 
five or ten minutes and continues the 
warm-up started during the on the 
field time. Conditioning is not ac- 
complished here; the general calis- 
thenies is a warm-up drill only. 
Warm-up exercises serve to give 
mental and physical preparedness 
and to bring the body temperature 
to the most favorable point for mus- 
cular activity. 


The individual period (condition- 
ing). The boys go to predesignated 
areas for work with their position 
coaches ; this period immediately fol- 
lows the warm-up. Physical condi- 
tion only can produce consistency in 
performance. Vigorous physical con- 
ditioning is a prerequisite to safe 
participation in sports. During the 
individual period, especially during 
the first week or two, time is spent 
in teaching exercises and drills to 


strengthen movements in that posi- 
tion. The program is kept somewhat 
general, however, now and through 
the season so as to exercise all 
musculature. 

The boys are also taught falling 
techniques during the individual pe- 
riod. There should be emphasis on 
developmental exercises for shoulder 
and neck muscles. These exercises 
can help develop muscular shock ab- 
sorbers. 

If it is not a day of contact, drills 
emphasizing footwork and defensive 
and offensive fundamental moves are 
employed. This permits the boys to 
be thinking game conditions as well 
as doing some continued reaction 
work and muscle conditioning. These 
drills should be changed every five 
minutes to prevent boredom. 

If it is a day of contact, the in- 
dividual period will start with tack- 
ling drilis at three-quarter speed. 
The five minute rule applies. Never 
have every drill at “full go”; if the 
individual period is too strenuous 
you are less apt to get full results in 
the scrimmage to follow, for the boys 
will hedge as fatigue nears. (As fa- 
tigue approaches, the boy begins to 
substitute gross motions for fine ones 
and generalized efforts for specific 
ones. Wrong movements tend to take 
place and progress is set back; thus 
the boy should practice fine skills 
when he is fresh.) The midway point 
in the individual period seems the 
logical time to introduce new moves 
and to practice finely skilled move- 
ments of the position. 

During the individual period, 
tackles work on footwork drills and 
eye reaction (concentrating on the 
ball rather than on the move of men 
in front of them); guards and 
centers do drills more concerned with 
over-all agility and movement by 
position; ends do a lot of stretching 
drills and take-offs; the backs run, 
run, run, and practice ball handling 
as in a game and general reaction 
and agility drills. In a small school 
situation two coaches can readily 
handle the individual work, one with 
backs and ends and the other with 
the interior linemen. 

All drills and exercises should be 
done with a football situation in 

(Continued on page 63) 
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It is no longer a question of ‘‘Should we make use of instructional television in our programs of 
health, physical education and recreation?’’ The question is ‘‘How can we best present our areas 
of education through the medium of television?’’ The challenge of keeping up with the technologi- 
cal Joneses is added to the other problems facing us. Like other curricular areas, we face the 
prospect of more material to be taught, to greater numbers of students, by too few teachers, in too 
little space, with too few facilities. But adapting our teaching to television may be part of the 
answer to other vexing problems. In the next sia pages, the JouRNAL presents an overview of tele- 
vision teaching, together with the story of four different kinds of TV instruction programs suc- 
cessfully in operation around the country: health and physical education classes for grades 4-6 in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; college courses through closed circuit TV at Michigan State Univer- 
sity; teaching sports skills with guest experts over commercial television in Columbus, Ohio; and 
experimental physical education instruction for second and sixth grades in Tucson, Arizona. 


The Status and Potential of Instructional 


Television for Physical Education 


HYSICAL EDUCATION must 
join with all education to secure 
the essential resources of facilities, 
budget, qualified teachers, and space 
to meet the future. In addition to 
striving for traditional resources, 
however, new and more effective 
techniques, methods, organizational 
patterns, and administrative struc- 
tures must be sought, developed, and 
utilized. Educators and physical 
educators seeking to preserve the 
status quo and the “good old ways” 
are burying their heads in the sands 
of complacency or incomprehension. 
The effort to solve problems by em- 
ploying the products and develop- 
ments of this technological society, 
as does business and industry, must 
be made by physical education. 
Television is one technological de- 
velopment which has great potential 


Dr. Hixson is professor of physical 
education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. He is chairman of the 
Educational Television Committee 
of the College Physical Education 
Association. 
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CHALMER G. HIXSON 


for assisting in the solution of some 
educational problems. While it may 
be true that some new ideas were 50 
years old before being accepted into 
educational practice, this is not true 
of educational television. In 1952 
the Federal Communication Com- 
mission reserved 259 television chan- 
nels for the exclusive use of schools, 
colleges, universities, and education- 
al corporations. From the licensing 
of KUHT at the University of Hous- 
ton in 1953 until 1962, 76 education- 
ally owned television stations have 
been placed in operation, 65 of them 
holding noncommercial licenses. Un- 
der construction, or in advanced 
stages of planning, are 30 additional 
such stations.1 These stations now 
offer more than 2,000 hours each 
week of systematic supplementary 
instruction to a potential student 
body of 26,000,000 adults and chil- 
dren. 

In the period from 1952 to 1961, 
~ TFigures from a speech by Richard Hull 
at the University of Illinois, March 6, 1962, 
entitled “Television as a School Resource: 


Background and Implications of the United 
States Educational Television Movement.” 


32 states have enacted legislation 
and appropriated funds to encour- 
age and enable the use of television 
in education. Four states are op- 
erating networks of stations, and five 
additional states are completing or 
developing state-wide networks. 
Plans for a five state network have 
been drafted. During 1960 at least 
1,000 school districts and more than 
350 institutions of higher education 
used television as an instrument of 
instruction. 

In September 1961 the latest in- 
novation in educational television 
“got off the ground.” The Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television In- 
struction, with headquarters at Pur- 
due University, circled an aircraft 
over Montpelier, Indiana. The air- 
craft, equipped with two transmit- 
ters, telecast two courses simultane- 
ously to the schools and colleges of 
a six-state area. Due to the height of 
the aircraft, 23,000 feet, the telecasts 
can be received 200 miles in all di- 
rections. This has added a potential 
student body of 7,000,000 which can 
receive instructional television. At 
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present, over 2,000 schools and col- 


leges have installed receiving equip- 


ment in order to participate in the 
program of telecasts. 

The value of any technique of 
teaching, however, is determined by 
its effectiveness, and educational 
television must meet this criterion. 
A growing body of research on this 
point is now accumulating (except 
for certain areas of the curriculum). 
In a group of 141 studies, 52 showed 
significant differences in determining 
the effectiveness of instructional tele- 
vision as compared to conventional 
instruction. Of the 52 studies, 40 
favored the students receiving in- 
struetion by television and 12 fa- 
vored the students in the control 
croups. It is especially important to 
note that in 89 of the studies, those 
showing no significant differences, 
students learned as well in classes 
utilizing television as in those using 
conventional techniques. In summa- 
tion, students can learn as well when 
television is used by the teacher as in 
the conventional classroom situation ; 
frequently, they learn better. 


Television's Potential Values 


The proponents of educational 
television are proclaiming many ad- 
vantages for this medium of commu- 
nication in improving the quantity 
and quality of education. Among 
the values claimed are these: 

1. Television makes it possible to 
share a well-qualified, effective teacher 
among many students located in widely 
separated schools. 


2. Studio teachers have time and re- 
sourees far beyond those available to 
the average teacher to prepare instruc- 
tional lessons. 


Through television, the outstanding teacher’s abilities to work 
effectively with young people are extended from a few to many 
students. Lessons are subject to critical evaluation. 


3. Resources not readily available to 
the average school can be brought to 
classes via television. 


4. Lectures, demonstrations, and ex- 
planations need not be repeated over 
and over by the instructor during the 
school day. All students view the same 
telecast or the original telecast is re- 
corded in video tape for repeat telecasts 
during the day. Such materials can be 
stored for re-use in the future and for 
sharing with other educational televi- 
sion installations. 


5. The use of instructional television 
‘an free the classroom teacher from 
some of his routine duties of prepara- 
tion and presentation. The time saved 
ean be used in providing individual and 
small group work, or in counseling and 
meeting individual needs. 


6. Television can provide better view- 
ing through its close-up techniques than 
most students will get in a classroom 
situation. 


7. In television instruction each stu- 
dent feels that the studio teacher is ecom- 
munieating directly with him. Students 
tend to focus their attention on the tele- 
vision teacher. 


8. Viewing spaces need not be dark- 
ened, since television produces its own 
light. Students can perform supplemen- 
tary learning activities such as examin- 
ing specimens, taking notes, or sketching 
during the telecast. 


9. Instructional television provides in- 
service education for the classroom 
teachers as new information, techniques, 
and methods are presented by the studio 
teacher. 


The Sky’s the Limit 


If physical education could find 
all these advantages in using in- 
structional television, imagine the 
impact of a weekly telecast from the 
aircraft of the Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction. The 


lessons would be taught by a care- 
fully selected qualified teacher of 
physical education. He would be free 
of all responsibilities except the 
preparation and production of the 
television lessons. Resources of mon- 
ey, an audio-visual staff, consultants, 
subject matter specialists, and time 
beyond the means of the average 
school would be provided. The teach- 
er would have time to rehearse each 
presentation with the assistance of 
production and physical education 
specialists. Each of the lessons would 
be evaluated by a committee of pro- 
duction specialists, physical educa- 
tion specialists, and teachers before 
it was approved for telecasting. 

The actual telecasts would be re- 
ceived 200 miles in all directions 
from the aircraft. In the 13,000 
schools of that area are hundreds of 
elementary school classes which de- 
pend upon the regular classroom 
teachers, many of whom are unquali- 
fied in physical education, for in- 
struction in physical education. With 
a single telecast all of these teachers 
could supplement and enrich their 
instruction. Inservice education for 
the classroom teacher in physical 
education would be a by-product of 
the telecasts. 

Imagine what it would cost, if it 
were possible, to recruit, prepare, 
and pay the additional physical edu- 
cation specialists that would be re- 
quired to provide a similar service 
for the hundreds of schools in the 
same area! Land based television 
stations and closed circuit facilities 
could be used to achieve similar val- 
ues; but smaller groups of schools 
and students would receive the tele- 
easts. Can physical education afford 


Television classes are not just watching. Well-planned telecast 
lessons demand activity from students in their own class-rooms. 
Advance materials prepare the teacher to help boys and girls. 
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to overlook such potential? In light 
of the future it cannot! 

Many problems must be investi- 
gated to determine the effectiveness 
of instructional television in physi- 
cal education. Some of them seem 
obvious: Can the explanation, pres- 
entation, and demonstration phases 
be separated in time from the drill, 
practice, and application phases of 
teaching in physical education and 
effective learning take place? If so, 
what is the optimum time between 
viewing and drill? Can all activities 
included in the broad scope of physi- 
cal education be effectively taught 
via television? If not, which activi- 
ties lend themselves to instructional 
television? Can the informational 
types of material, strategy, history, 
dimensions, rules, purchase of equip- 
ment, and the like be effectively 
taught by television? If so, does it 
result in savings of teacher time, 
teacher load, space, and money ? How 
long should an instructional telecast 
be for elementary, secondary, or col- 
lege students? How frequent should 
telecasts be for effective learning in 
physical education? What changes 
in the role of the teacher in the class 
receiving the telecasts are necessary 
for effective learning? What is the 
student’s role in learning via televi- 
sion? Should students participate 
during the telecast in response to the 
television teacher ? 

While these represent a few of the 
questions which should be answered 
in determining the possible uses of 
instructional television, a problem as 
obvious and more important is the 
extent to which physical education is 
using and examining the potential of 
this device. 

Television is presently used by 
some schools and colleges as a medi- 
um of public relations. A _ recent 
study? among the departments of 
physical education in 200 colleges of 
the country found that 50 publicize 
physical education through the me- 
dium of television.? In general, pro- 
grams were designed to inform the 
community of the various activities 
and functions of the respective de- 

(Continued on page 46) 
~ 28tudy conducted in 1960 by the Eduea- 
tional Television Committee of the College 


Physical Education Association, J. B. 
Daugherty, chairman. 
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Fit as a Fiddle . . . 
Via TV Teaching 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


S EXPERIMENTATION in the uses of television for classroom instrue- 
tion progresses, it becomes increasingly apparent that the most success- 
ful results come from those communities where inschool TV is planned to 
meet specific needs. The main objective of TV teaching remains constant— 
the improvement of instruction. However, each community is evolving its 
own pattern of educational television for maximum effectiveness. 
TV instruction falls into four general categories: 


Major resource courses in which most of a course of study is presented from 
two to five times per week by the TV teacher. The classroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for applications, the development of understanding, review where 
necessary, testing, and laboratory work. 


Supplementary courses in which the TV lessons are offered once a week or 
less frequently and are related directly to the course of study. They usually 
are presented by experts with materials not generally available to the class- 
room teacher, to supplement his presentations. 


Enrichment courses are similar to supplementary courses, although not al- 
ways related directly to the curriculum. For instance, outstanding musicians, 
government officials, and scientists provide valuable material which the class- 
room teacher adapts as it is offered. 


Total teaching courses such as the advanced chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
maties of “Continental Classroom,” and foreign languages where there are 
no classroom teachers available for these subjects. Pupils rely on the TV 
teachers almost entirely. 


Probably the largest amount of TV classroom instruction in the United 
States is of the supplementary and enrichment types. TV lessons by experts 
have been of particular value in the specialized subjects such as art, music, 
science, and physical and health education, for pupils in self-contained ele- 
mentary classrooms where all subjects are taught by one teacher. In these 
programs curriculum specialists, supervisors, and TV experts combine their 
resources for the benefit of thousands of pupils. New course content and im- 
proved techniques and methods become immediately available, via TV, to 
hundreds of classrooms. In fact, the TV lessons become an extension of super- 
visory consultant service—faster and more frequently than is possible through 
personal visits to classrooms or inservice courses, 


HE TV series “Fit as a Fiddle” 

for grades 4 to 6 in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools was planned to 
help teachers and pupils understand 
better the objectives of physical and 
health education and to motivate and 
stimulate pupil achievement by 
bringing to the classrooms the most 
expert teaching and effective pro- 
cedures available. The fifteen-min- 
ute program once a week provided 


valuable material and yet did not 
make large inroads on precious class- 
recom time. It was emphasized that 
the TV program was not a substitute 


Miss Gable, with a background in 
health and physical education and 
sports, is director of the Division of 
Radio-Television Education for the 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public 
Schools. 
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for the activity program in the yard, 
gyranasium, or classroom. The series 
was presented for 36 weeks on Sta- 
tion WHYY-TV. 


Procedures 


1. The director of physical and 
health education, Grover Mueller 
(now retired); assistant directors 
Benjamin Stackowski, Dorothy Mc- 
Queen, Stanley Peffle, Jacob Geiger ; 
the supervisors of physical and 
health education; and the director 
of medical services, Dr. Marie Frey, 
met with the TV staff to plan time, 
content, and continuity. A physical 
education expert, Jacob Geiger, was 
placed in charge of the program, and 
a television station director, familiar 
with the techniques of the medium, 
was assigned to it. 

2. Programs were outlined a 
month in advance, with short de- 
scriptions of each weekly program 
for inclusion on the TV schedule sent 
each month to all schools. 

3. Each of the eight district super- 
intendents was alerted to this pro- 
gram. He in turn called it to the 
attention of principals. 

4. Notices were sent to all ele- 
mentary schools for bulletin board 
display. 

5. All physical and health educa- 
tion supervisors agreed to encourage 
teachers in their districts to use the 
programs. 

6. Notices of the series were sent 
to the local press. For news pur- 
poses, the series was linked to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy’s physical 
fitness program. 

This type of cooperative planning 
is essential for teacher acceptance. 
Classroom teachers then realize that 
the content is authoritative ; teachers 
and supervisors together evaluate the 
results. 


Sample Program Topics 


1. Diagnostic tests were  per- 
formed by two or three pupils. The 
physical educator in charge empha- 
sized the value and proper execution 
of each movement. They included 
push-ups; sit-ups; jumping and 
touching as high as possible on a 
wall or pole; standing and turning 
from a lying position, running to a 
designated spot, returning to start- 
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Television is now being used by 
health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation person- 
nel both for instructional and 
public relations purposes in 
many schools and colleges 
throughout the country. To 
help AAHPER members start 
or expand use of TV, plans 
have been made to include spe- 
cific information about school 
HPER telecasts in future 1s- 
sues of the Journau. Those 
who are now using television 
are requested to send to the na- 
tional headquarters office a 
brief description of their ac- 
tivities (include the name of 
the person from whom addi- 
tional information may be ob- 
tained). 


ing position in as few seconds as 
possible; and touching toes without 
bending knees. 

2. Demonstrations were presented 
of individual and couple stunts, for 
the development of strength and 
agility, such as hand wrestling, 
rooster fight, and jumping over the 
wand held in both hands. The great 
variety of such activities was stimu- 
lating to teachers and pupils. 

3. Proper techniques for games 
with balls and other apparatus were 
featured. Outstanding sports stars 
generously exhibited their skills from 
time to time. 

4. Organization of pupil leaders 
was presented. Silent films were 
taken showing pupil leaders securing 
materials from storage rooms, tak- 
ing them to gym and yard, helping 
to organize the class, and then con- 
ducting activities and checking pupil 
achievement, with active teacher su- 
pervision. 

5. Demonstrations of dances were 
included. International and Ameri- 
ean folk dances were shown with 
musie accompaniment. One group 
of pupils only was used in the studio 
to ensure clear, unconfused demon- 
strations. 

6. First aid measures such as 
bandaging, artificial respiration, and 
control of bleeding were shown by 
expert physicians and others experi- 
enced in the field. 


7. Safety activities were empha- 
sized in connection with bicycles, 
street crossings, fire prevention, shop 
safety, and accident prevention in 
the home, school, and camp. 

8. Competent doctors and nurses 
volunteered to teach several lessons 
on health matters: care of eyes, ears, 
teeth; nutrition; digestion; and so 
on. Excellent models of the body 
and its parts were made available by 
hospitals for teaching in a manner 
not possible in most classrooms. 

9. Simple remedial physical ed- 
ucation activities relating to feet and 
posture were included. More compli- 
cated types of remedial work, how- 
ever, were omitted on TV, as these 
are supervised in the schools by 
teachers with special training. 

When film was necessary, the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Education 
took the necessary footage, as re- 
quested by the physical education 
and TV coproducers. This was inte- 
grated into the telecast, with narra- 
tion from the studio. Short film clips 
were used to demonstrate activities 
and skills which could not be shown 
within studio limitations, such as 
teamwork in sports, playground or- 
ganization and activities, and appa- 
ratus work. 

Pupils were not used for studio 
demonstrations unless absolutely 
necessary. In these cases, they were 
transported by supervisors or par- 
ents. 


Capitalize on TV Potential 


The lessons were received in in- 
dividual classrooms, or in large 
rooms each accommodating four or 
five classes. Mimeographed materials 
were sent to the teachers to help 
them effectively utilize the lessons. 
Vocabulary, key questions, reference 
reading, and suggested homework 
projects were included. 

“Fit as a Fiddle” represents one 
city’s effort to capitalize on the TV 
potential. There is much more to 
be learned about the use of TV in 
the classroom. Members of the physi- 
eal and health education profession 
must seriously study this new me- 
dium in order to find additional, ef- 
fective approaches in achieving the 
age-old ideal of “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” * 
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Director: “Give instructor one min- 
ute cue! Camera 2, you will have the 
opening shot. Check your focus. Camera 
1, your first shot will be a close-up of 
the visual material on the stand. Center 
it! Give 30 second cue! Is the music 
cued up? Camera 2, move in just a 
little! Give 15 second cue! Stand by in 
the studio! Fade to black. Up on Camera 
2. Mike. Cue instructor”... 


Wi FOLLOWS this scene is an 
instructional class in physical 
education: Foundations of Physical 
Education, Social Dance, or Swedish 
Gymnastics. The class is being origi- 
nated from the new closed circuit 
television studios at Michigan State 
University and being received in the 
activity rooms of the Women’s Intra- 
mural Building across the campus. 

Television has become an accepted 
and respected means of communica- 
tion in our time, but the use of the 
medium to help present some of our 
physical education courses is new. 
The University’s extensive closed 
circuit facilities have been used since 
September 1961; this has been and 
is a fascinating experience for the 
women’s physical education faculty. 

The initial experiment with the 
use of television began with the tele- 
vising of the Foundations of Physi- 
cal Education course during the fall 
quarter. This course, partially ac- 
tivity and partially lecture, is re- 
quired for all freshmen women at 
the University. A total of 66 sections 
(2,130 students) received instruc- 
tion by television. Four women on 
the faculty shared the responsibility 
of the television teaching, and eleven 
faculty personnel, four graduate as- 


Miss McIntyre is instructor and 
Dr. Kerth is chairman, Women’s In- 
structional Program, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 
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sistants, and sixteen upperclass ma- 
jor students were assigned as class- 
room instructors. Each class met 
twice a week with from three to six 
classes meeting simultaneously. 
Every aspect of the first trial by tele- 
vision was evaluated. Generally the 
results have been favorable and en- 
couraging and have stimulated fur- 
ther experimentation with the use of 
television. 

For the winter quarter, two addi- 
tional courses were added to the 
televised offerings, Swedish gym- 
nastics and social dance. A total of 
135 women students in three classes 
receive instruction in Swedish gym- 
nasties during the same class hour. 
A total of 270 men and women stu- 
dents, divided into five classes, re- 
ceive social dance instruction at the 
same time. 

Again the results have been en- 
couraging and favorable. Some of 
the comments concerning the tele- 
vised instruction from students and 
faculty alike have included: “No 
matter where you are located in the 
room, you can see and hear.” “The 
presentations are generally well or- 


In Focus 


for College Classes 


JEAN McINTYRE and DOROTHY KERTH 


ganized and run smoothly with no 
waste of time and motion.” 

The last remark is a direct result 
of the necessity of thorough prepara- 
tion for each televised lesson. Each 
lesson must be prepared well in ad- 
vance in outline-script form so that 
it can be reviewed carefully by the 
instructor and the television pro- 
ducer-coorcinator assigned to the 
course. Organization of material, 
visual presentations, and _ special 
teaching aids must all be carefully 
planned and presented. To use the 
television medium well, careful plan- 
ning of each lesson is a basic neces- 
sity. 

The closed circuit operation on 
Michigan State University’s campus 
is available to and serves many de- 
partments. At the present time, 
courses in accounting, speech, veteri- 
nary medicine, and physical educa- 
tion are being broadeast. Other 
courses, including the men’s instrue- 
tional Foundations of Physical Edu- 
cation course, are being planned for 
the immediate future. The closed 
circuit operation provides all the 

(Continued on page 31) 


Students in the Foundations of Physical Education class follow exercises from their 
class television screens through Michigan State University’s closed-circuit television 


system. The instructor is Jean McIntyre, shown above in studio ready for camera. 
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Teaching Sports 


Skills 


on Television 


MIKE KOVAL 


television, sports skills can be 
presented to a large segment of the 
public to encourage healthful par- 
ticipation. Much still needs to be 
known about the possibilities of 
teaching sports through television, 
and physical edueators have an op- 
portunity for experimenting in this 
field. Creative experimentation in 
educational programs can help make 
better standards become a reality. 
An experimental program was pre- 
sented during the summer by the 
Athletic Department of the Ohio 
State University. Called “Cham- 
pions of Tomorrow,” it was televised 
over WTVN, in Columbus, Ohio. In- 
structional programs in baseball, div- 
ing, golf, and football were offered. 
One-half hour in length, the pro- 
grams consisted primarily of demon- 
strations and participation in sports 
skills. Demonstrators were  well- 
known experts in the sport being 
televised : Marty Karow, the baseball 
eoach of Ohio State University ; Wil- 
liam Taylor, swimming instructor of 
Ohio State University; Patty Berg, 
women’s golf professional of Chiea- 
go, Ilinois; and Glenn Fraser, the 
football coach at Ohio Wesleyan 


the mass medium of 


University. Seope of the program 


was limited to fundamentals in 
sports skills. Step-by-step instrue- 
tion was given by the guest experts. 
Participants were youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 14 from the 
Columbus Recreation Department 
and students recruited from the met- 
ropolitan area of Columbus. 


Mr. Koval is assistant professor of 
physical education at Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. 
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The purposes of the experimental 
program were: 


1. To develop an educational sports 
program dealing primarily with the 
teaching of fundamental skills, to in- 
crease the interest and participation of 
the viewers. 

2. To familiarize youngsters with and 
to provide instruction in a variety of 
sports activities. 

3. To point out important associated 
learnings which are the outcomes of 
wholesome activities. 

4. To provide commercial and educa- 
tional television stations with an idea 
and e plan for an instructional program 
involving a group of competent physical 
educators and coaches. 

The first in the series consisted of 
baseball techniques with actual dem- 
onstrations in the studio. Following 
the standard opening, a film with 
sports action and music, the first 
program sequence was as follows: 


1. Coach (who also acts as modera- 
tor) walks into a gymnasium to meet his 
squad of baseball players. 

2. Players perform their warm-up 
drills and begin the fundamentals in 
hitting. 

3. Coach calls in a guest expert (OSU 
baseball coach, Marty Karow) to ex- 
plain methods of hitting. 

4. Mr. Karow explains techniques, 
breaking down each phase and demon- 
strating to the players while they follow 
the demonstration step by step. The 
players ask about bunting; their ques- 
tions are used as the transition to a dis- 
cussion of bunting. 

5. A brief summary of the day’s skills 
is made by either the moderator or the 
guest expert. 

6. The coach explains to the young- 
sters that they can receive a free booklet 
on baseball by writing to Baseball, 
WTVN, Columbus, Ohio. 

7. The announcer closes the program 
by telling the next week’s program. 


All of the programs followed in 
general the pattern outlined above. 


The next five programs also covered 
baseball—discussing fielding, base- 
running, and pitching. Diving, golf, 
and football were on later programs. 

The program moderator played 
the role of the coach for the student 
group appearing on the telecast, 
which was a typical physical edu- 
cation class. The coach called upon 
the guest expert to teach the class 
certain fundamental skills of the 
game. He answered questions, ex- 
plained, and demonstrated various 
techniques of the sports. Since the 
experts changed during the course 
of the series, the coach was the per- 
son who regularly acted as guide, 
prompter, timekeeper, and general 
assistant, to guide the program on 
the air. The students asked leading 
questions to serve as transitions to 
the next phase of instruction. One 
purpose of having student partici- 
pants was to create the idea of iden- 
tification by viewers of their own age 
eroup. 

“Champions of Tomorrow” was de- 
signed as a public service program. 
No funds were available for exten- 
sive programing. The Athletic De- 
partment supplied balls, bats, nets, 
mats, and uniforms; the films were 
generously lent by the University. 

The program was rated a success- 
ful experiment in offering sound in- 
struction to its intended audience. 
Its major contribution was to show 
that educators can plan and produce 
interesting and exciting television 
programs and thus help to improve 
standards of television programing. 
Physical educators need to continue 
to participate in the sports activity 
programs which appear on our na- 
tion’s television screens. * 
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An Experiment in 
Instructional Television 


VIRGINIA ROBINSON 


HYSICAL EDUCATION is one 
of the areas included in a pilot 
study in the use of instructional tele- 
vision in the Tueson, Arizona, Pub- 
lie Schools, District #1. Six schools, 
a cross section of the school district 
population, are participating. Em- 
phasis in the three elementary school 
lessons presented each on Tuesday 
over KUAT-TV, channel 6, is on in- 
dividual classroom instruction. A 
class and its teacher see each 15-min- 
ute lesson in their own classroom ; 20 
classes see each lesson. Guide sheets 
prepared by the television teacher 
are sent to the participating teacher 
before each lesson. They give such 
items as: the purpose of the lesson; 
activities before the lesson, activities 
during the lesson, and follow-up ac- 
tivities to help the classroom teacher 
make better use of the material pre- 
sented in the television lesson. 
Physical education has a block of 
ten lessons in one of the three 30- 
lesson series. John L. Barringer, di- 
rector of health and physical educa- 
tion, and helping teachers Leslie 
Prentiss and Virginia Robinson, dis- 
cussed and planned the experiment 
in improving instruction through 
the use of TV. Working with prin- 
cipals of the selected schools and the 
radiotelevision coordinator, Glen- 
wood Broyles, it was decided to give 
three lessons to the sixth grades on 
using and interpreting the AAH- 
PER fitness tests. Another school 
was used as a control group for eval- 
uating the effectiveness of these les- 
sons. 


Miss Robinson is a helping teacher 
in physical education for the Tucson, 
Arizona, Public Schools. This article 
is excerpted from her report in the 
January 1962 issue of the Arizona 
AHPER Journal. 
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Those sixth-grade students who 
would have the television lessons 
were given the seven fitness test 
items before the TV experience start- 
ed. The first lesson presented mate- 
rial on interpreting and using the 
tests and in figuring exponents from 
height, weight, and age data. The 
second lesson dealt with finding per- 
centiles, and the third on charting a 
graph of their personal perform- 
ances. Students worked a hypotheti- 
cal case, on the AAHPER score 
cards, with the television teacher, 
Leslie Prentiss, and then they tabu- 
lated their own scores under the 
supervision of the teacher at another 
time. 

A primary objective here was to 
make the fitness tests more meaning- 
ful to parents and students and to 
help achieve a more effective and 
widespread use of the tests. 


Planned for Action 


Seven lessons in movement educa- 
tion were planned for the second 
graders by Virginia Robinson. Each 
lesson was developed around a cen- 
tral theme and included items stress- 
ing warm-up and fitness activities 
and creative expression. The chil- 
dren in the classroom, under the di- 
rection of the television teacher and 
working with their regular class- 
room teacher, are active throughout 
the lesson. Motivation for the move- 
ment in these lessons was carefully 
related to other learning areas such 
as reading, social studies, and sci- 
ence units. 

One of the main purposes was to 
explore the use of simple basic 
rhythms and fundamental body 


The television lessons for second graders 
were based on themes, such as the circus, 
to develop student interest and encour- 
age vigorous activity. 


movements as a way of learning 
which can be used as a strong sup- 
plement to familiar methods and 
techniques, instead of being rele- 
gated to designated “play periods.” 

The experiment in instruction tele- 
vision by the Physical Education 
Department has been stimulating 
and exciting. As a way of looking 
at instruction and of using a new 
approach, it has been most profitable. 
An objective evaluation in terms of 
staff time, teacher and pupil learn- 
ings, public relations, ete. is now 
being made. * 


(Continued from page 29) 


facilities, technicians, and a person 
who is assigned as a producer-co- 
ordinator to work with each course. 

The first efforts and attempts to 
use television have been successful 
and favorably received. Physical ed- 
ucation activities are presented “vis- 
ually” as well as “verbally” in any 
class situation so the adaptation to 
television is not an altogether gigan- 
tie step. With careful planning and 
creative imagination, television offers 
tremendous and endless opportuni- 
ties for effective teaching of physical 
education activities. The Department 
plans to stay “in focus” with tele- 
vision instruction, to continue ex- 
perimenting with different activities 
and teaching methods in those al- 
ready tried, and to do some experi- 
mentation with videotaping. The 
plans for the future are to explore 
all uses of television to offer our stu- 
dents the best possible instruction. 
They deserve no less! * 
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DIRTY WATER 


A Problem in Economics, 
Conservation, and Health 


ROBERT R. HARRIS 


ACK IN THE 1880’s, water pollu- 

tion made headlines when ty- 
phoid epidemics hit several Ameri- 
ean cities. But soon doctors discov- 
ered that the disease was caused by 
waterborne bacteria, and today we 
have safe city water through such 
purification techniques as filtration 
and chlorination. 

Now we are so used to turning on 
our faucets and filling a glass with 
clean, drinkable water that we have 
become complacent about our water 
supply. But if we take our water for 
granted, we do so at our peril. There 
are new dangers to our health caused 
by pollute, dirty water, dangers 
caused by new and unusual contami- 
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nants. Some of them are wastes and 
others are chemicals in the new 
pesticides, herbicides, and detergents 
which inevitably return to surface 
or underground waters after they 
have been used in the kitchen or 
washed off cropland or out of barns. 
Eventually they end up in our glass 
of water. Although their concentra- 
tion is small, there is grave suspicion 
that the cumulative effects of some 
of them may be hazardous to health. 

We are also faced with a serious 
shortage of clean water. Last winter, 
there was an outbreak of virus hepa- 
titis on the Gulf Coast from eating 
raw oysters harvested in polluted 
water. A few months later, the di- 
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sease appeared on the Atlantic 
Coast, this time from clams. In the 
Southwest, public water supplies and 
water holes used by cattle and wild- 
life are being contaminated by salt 
brine. Our home laundries and dish- 
washers are sending pounds of de- 
tergent foam into rivers and streams 
throughout surburban America. In 
city after city, drinking water is be- 
ginning to have a noticeable taste. 
And miles of streams in every state 
are becoming too polluted for fish- 
ing, while many bathing beaches and 
pienie areas are increasingly less at- 
tractive and less safe. 

What is happening? One authori- 
ty explains it this way: “When in 
the space of fifty years, you double 
the population, concentrate two- 
thirds of it in urban communities— 
and multiply total industrial pro- 
duction by 900 percent, you are 
bound to have entirely new environ- 
mental problems. As a matter of sim- 
ple arithmetic, that is what is hap- 
pening in the United States.” Added 
to this are the resulting jamming to- 
gether of sewer outlets and water in- 
takes, the over-all industrial boom, 
and the manufacture of new chemi- 
cal substances that are throwing 
complex and new elements into our 
streams—a combination of forces 
which obviously requires strength- 
ened efforts to control the pollution 
of our water. 

When we project this enormous 
growth over the next two decades, 
we find that our needs for clean 
water will greatly outstrip the sup- 
ply—unless something is done about 
it quickly. 


Increased Demand for Water 


Our population will rise from 180 
million in 1960 to about 214 million 
in 1970 and an estimated 260 million 
by 1980. Since we are living mostly 
in cities and have steadily higher 
standards of living, we are making 
greater demands on municipal water 
supplies in order to accommodate 


Mr. Harris is a commissioned of- 
ficer and sanitary engineer. of the 
Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. He is assistant chief of the 
Service’s Division of Water Supply 
and Pollution Control. 
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our dishwashers, home laundries, 
garbage disposals, and bathrooms. 
Our cities now use 22 billion gallons 
of water a day, and this may rise to 
37 billion by 1980. 


We are eating larger amounts and 
more varieties of food, also, so our 
farmers are irrigating their fields 
more, using 141 billion gallons of 
water a day for his purpose. By 
1980, they are expected to need 166 
billion gallons daily. 


Our industrial needs represent the 
really staggering reason for the in- 
crease in water demand. Industrial 
use of water will jump from 160 bil- 
lion gallons per day to an estimated 
394 billion by 1980. Industry uses 
water in a dozen different ways—as 
a source of power, as a coolant, a 
means of transportation, an ingredi- 
ent, a washing agent, ete. And it 
uses water in amounts that are quite 
incomprehensible to most of us. It 
takes about 1,400 gallons of water, 
for example, to produce a dollar’s 
worth of steel; nearly 200 gallons 
for a dollar’s worth of paper; 320,- 
000 gallons to produce a ton of alumi- 
num; 600,000 gallons to make one 
ton of synthetic rubber. 

Still another demand for water, 
albeit a more passive one, comes 
from the millions of Americans with 
more leisure time. A good part of 
our country’s recreational facilities 
is water-oriented. There are today 
some 21 million licensed fishermen 
in the United States, 60 million 
swimmers, about 8 million pleasure 
boats. Because we like the water, 
we build homes and place public 
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parks close to the water’s edge when- 
ever we can. The National Park 
Service estimates that visits to our 
national parks and forests, as well as 
to state, county, and municipal parks, 
will reach eight billion per year by 
1980. 

Here, too, pollution has had its 
devastating effect. Many beaches are 
posted as unsafe because of polluted 
water. Scenic areas are spoiled by 
sights and smells of garbage floating 
along. And as the problems of waste 
disposal continue to dirty our water, 
the areas available for recreation are 
steadily reduced. 

Thus, water pollution is a hazard 
to public health; a threat to our in- 
dustries, our cities, and our farms; 
and a disgrace to our country be- 
cause it destroys natural beauty, 
kills fish and wildlife, and cuts down 
our recreational opportunities. 


How to Control Pollution 


What can we do about it? Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has called 
water pollution one of the most criti- 
eal health and economic problems 
facing our country during this 
decade. If we continue to dirty our 
water, we will soon find ourselves 
without enough water for our in- 
dustries, our agriculture, and our 
people. Pollution control calls for 
construction of adequate facilities, 
effective law enforcement to act 
against pollutors, and increased re- 
search to find ways of removing new 
contaminants. 

Since we do not have enough 
“new” water to meet all water needs, 


TRICKLING FILTER 


we must use water which has been 
used before in the water system of 
upstream cities and industries. But 
to make this water suitable for reuse, 
we must treat the wastes going into 
the water upstream. This means 
sewage treatment plants, the most 
efficient of which utilize two pro- 
cesses, a physical separation and 
sereening of the waste water, fol- 
lowed by a bacterial treatment of 
this water. The processes are known 
as primary and secondary treat- 
ment. In addition, the resulting 
water is often purified by adding 
chlorine. 

During primary treatment, water 
is passed through a screen which 
catches such large objects as sticks 
and rags. Then it flows slowly 
through a chamber which allows 
sand, gravel, and other heavy ob- 
jects to settle. Next the water flows 
into a large settling tank where it 
stands while the solids settle to the 
bottom or rise to the top. The water 
between these two layers is then 
drained off and discharged into the 
waterway. 

Secondary treatment depends on 
bacterial action to remove dissolved 
organic matter from the water. A 
trickling filter, a bed of coarse stones 
on which bacteria grow, often is 
used for this purpose. The water 
coming from primary treatment is 
sprayed over these stones and per- 
mitted to trickle through them, while 
the bacteria do their work. Then the 
water is drainedé off the bottom of 
the bed. 

The problem with waste treatment 
plants is basically that there are not 
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Diagram showing basic processes in a sewage treatment plant, utilizing physical separation and 
screening of the waste water (primary treatment) and bacterial treatment (secondary treatment). 
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enough of them. Our major con- 
struction problem is the need for 
building new plants and moderniz- 
ing older ones. Our country today 
has a $4 billion backlog in municipal 
and industrial treatment plants. 
One-fourth of our cities still dis- 
charge their wastes into the nearest 
stream without any treatment at all. 
Another 31 percent provide only 
part of the treatment. We have 
7,500 municipal sewage treatment 
plants; we must build, enlarge or 
modernize almost 6,000 more to im- 
prove our water sources materially. 
And industry’s building and mod- 
ernization job is probably as big if 
not bigger. 


The Search for New Techniques 


Ve urgently need more waste 
treatment plants and law enforce- 
ment and interstate cooperation. We 
also have to face the fact that pres- 
ent methods of treatment will not be 
adequate for the future, and much 
more research is needed. Primary 
treatment at best removes 35 percent 
of the organic wastes (of animal or 
vegetable origin) and secondary 
treatment removes up to 90 percent. 
In terms of total wastes, organic plus 
inorganic, they remove much less 
than this. Current procedures are 
base mainly on bacterial action; 
this cannot remove many of the pol- 
lutants found in waste water today, 
such as plastics, detergents, nylon, 
many pesticides, and medicines. They 
are ineffective against other mineral 
and chemical substances, such as 


acids produced by mines, against ra- 
dioactive substances, and against 
heat. Even common salt cannot be 
removed by existing processes. 

The answer is to find ways of im- 
proving the quality of our water 
supply by finding entirely new ways 
of removing pollutants. Many stud- 
ies are now being carried on by 
states,:the federal government, in- 
dustry, universities, and research 
agencies. 

One promising search for new 
methods of removing wastes is the 
Advanced Waste Treatment Re- 
search Program of the Public Health 
Service. One of many research pro- 
jects being carried on by the Service 
in the fields of water supply and pol- 
lution control, this program has two 
ultimate objectives. One is to allevi- 
ate our water pollution problem and 
the other, more startling in concept, 
is to renovate waste water for direct 
and deliberate reuse. 

Public Health Service scientists 
point out that our waste waters are 
right at hand. They do not have 
to be pumped over mountains or 
from deep underground aquifers. 
To restore them to full use requires 
only suitable processes for removal 
of contaminants at a cost consistent 
with the value obtained. Convention- 
al treatment processes, and this in- 
eludes natural purification of waste 
waters, are not capable of reducing 
the contaminants in waste waters to 
the levels required by many of to- 
day’s water uses. Needed is a tech- 
nology for achieving highly efficient 


yet economical removal of contami- 
nants. When this technology is de- 
veloped, then the resulting water 
will be of such high quality that any 
reuse is possible. At the same time 
this will protect our rivers and 
streams from wastes and give our 
cities and industries adequate sup- 
plies of fresh, clean water to use. 

Any one or combination of so- 
called “separation” techniques may 
finally prove itself as the renovation 
process needed. Scientists in uni- 
versities, in research laboratories, in 
industry, and within the Public 
Health Service’s own laboratories 
are consequently studying a very 
wide range of such techniques. A- 
mong them are absorption by carbon 
or other absorptive filter, distillation, 
foaming, freezing, ion exchange, sol- 
vent extraction, electro-dialysis, and 
even electrolysis. 

Progress in the struggle for clean 
water depends, as it does in so many 
areas of conservation and environ- 
mental health, on public understand- 
ing and support. We can no longer 
take water for granted and expect it 
to always flow fresh and clean from 
the faucet. We must become aware 
of what is happening to our own 
rivers and streams—and understand 
that the same thing is going on in 
other areas. We must realize that 
elean water promotes industry and 
agriculture, provides better recrea- 
tion for our families, and safeguards 
the health of ourselves and our chil- 
dren. * 


This is the third and last article in the series growing out 
of the 1961 regional institutes for edueators on advances in 
health. “Fresh Air or Foul?” reviewing the problem of air 
pollution, appeared in the December 1961 JouRNAL, and 
“Radiation and Health,” which discussed sources, effects, 
and control measures, was published in the February 1962 
issue, 

The post-graduate institutes, co-sponsored by AAHPER 
and the U. 8. Publie Health Service, have helped to bring 
professors of health education in teacher preparation insti- 
tutions into a closer relationship with researchers and scien- 
tists. Their purpose was to enable teachers of teachers to 
be more effective by providing them with the latest informa- 
tion regarding the complex health problems of today and 
the ever expanding frontier of scientific knowledge. 

Interest in these institutes continues to grow, and it now 
appears that the state is the most effective unit for future 
projects. In March 1962 the first state institute was held 
for the health educators of Wisconsin at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School in Madison. Similar sessions are 


now being planned for Michigan, Florida, Illinois, Ohio, 
and New York. For AAHPER members who believe that 
this kind of in-service experience would be of value to the 
health educators in their state, we offer the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. Determine the extent of interest among health edu- 
eators in your state. This may perhaps best be done through 
your state association. 

2. If interest is evident, explore the idea with your state 
departments of health and education. You will need their 
active support and cooperation. 

3. Involve the medical school officials of your state, since 
a medical school facility usually provides the most suitable 
location for an institute. 

4. Write to the School Health Section of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., and the AAHPER head- 
quarters for further assistance in developing the institute 
plan. 
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The Testing 


Step-by-step procedures for effective administration of tests: what to do before 
giving a test, check list of duties during testing, and how to follow up 


OUNG TEACHERS going out 

into the field and veteran teach- 
ers already in service often lack abil- 
ity to administer tests accurately and 
economically. A cardinal require- 
ment in testing is to administer tests 
so that data are valid and reliable 
and so that time has not been wasted. 
Care must be taken to organize the 
testing program carefully. Since 
tests will vary according to objec- 
tives, purpose, and type, no set rules 
may be laid down to cover all in- 
stances. However, some general sug- 
gestions can be made under three 
headings: advance preparation, 
duties during testing, and duties 
following testing. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


1, Selection of Tests. Tests should be 
selected with certain considerations in 
mind. It is necessary to know whether 
one is chiefly measuring the product of 
education, namely the pupil, or the proe- 
ess of education, namely the program. 
It is necessary to know what objective 
or objectives are to be measured. It is 
necessary to have a purpose in mind, 
such as classification, grading or diagno- 
sis. The tests must have high standards 
in the selective criteria of validity, relia- 
bility, objectivity, utility, economy, and 
norms. 

2. Knowledge of the Test. The director 
of testing should have a sound knowledge 
of the test which is to be used and a 
thorough understanding of administra- 
tive techniques. Procedures and _ tech- 
niques should be studied carefully by the 
examiner. The inexperienced teacher 
would profit by writing out all necessary 
details. A wise procedure is to draw a 
plan of the complete layout. 


Dr. Barrow is chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at 
Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
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3. Equipment and Facilities. A study 
should be made of the required space 
needed, special equipment, courses, spe- 
cial markings, and supplies. 

a. Courses and Markings. All speeifi- 
cations for courses, courts, and special 
designs and markings should be observed 
carefully. They should never be changed 
in any way by the inexperienced tester 
and only by the veteran tester when he 
is assured that the modification will in 
no way affect scores. The field or floor 
should be laid out properly and marked 
for rapid scoring in such events as 
throws, kicks, jumps, ete. 


b. Equipment. All equipment such as 
horizontal bars, parallel bars, chinning 
bars, targets, ropes, poles, jumping 
standards and special devices should be 
checked and put in place before testing 
is begun. Safety is an important con- 
sideration in the placement and use of 
equipment. 


c. Supplies. Some of the tests require 
a great many supplies. The kind and 
amount should be determined and made 
available prior to the testing period. 
These include stop watches, tape meas- 
ures, string, cord, chalk, pencils, score 
cards, ete. The tester should make out a 
list of the needed supplies and check 
them off as he provides them. 


4. Preparation of Score Cards. All scor- 
ing forms should be designed and pre- 
pared in advance. There are several 
methods of recording test scores. 


a. Class Roll Sheet. This score sheet 
has the names of all class members and 
spaces for their scores and other neces- 
sary data. This method can be used only 
when there is one examiner who admin- 
isters and scores all tests. Sometimes 
such ecards are used as cumulative rec- 
ords when scores from individual ecards 
are transferred to them. 

b. Squad Cards. The squad ecard is 
used when the squads rotate from station 
to station and carry the squad card with 
them. It is a smaller version of the class 
roll sheet. 

ce. Individual Score Card. Perhaps the 
best method is the individual score card 


which each pupil carries with him from 
station to station. It is designed for the 
specific test and has spaces for the pu- 
pil’s name, class, age, weight, height, 
raw score, and converted score. This 
card is used when the students score each 
other or when they rotate from station 
to station and are scored by a trained 
tester. Scale scores for each item of the 
bettery sometimes are placed on the in- 
dividual card. This permits the conver- 
sion of raw scores to scale scores imme- 
diately on the card and the construction 
of a profile. When scale scores are not 
provided on the individual score ecard, 
scoring tables should be prepared so they 
are easy to read at a glance. 


5. Preparation of Standardized Direc- 
tions. Two types of directions are neces- 
sary. One set should be prepared for the 
trained testers so that they will know ex- 
actly how to explain, demonstrate, ad- 
minister, and score their particular test 
item. These directions are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the instructions to be given 
the students. 

The second set of directions is for the 
tester to use when giving instructions to 
the students taking the test. Good diree- 
tions should be standardized and pre- 
pared in written form. They will create 
interest and stimulate maximum per- 
formance. If possible they should be 
memorized. If they are not memorized, 
they should be placed in written form on 
appropriate size cards which can be easi- 
ly shuffled as the tester gives directions. 
The following suggestions are made with 
reference to test directions: they should 
be brief and concise; they should aeccom- 
pany or precede the demonstration; they 
should be adapted to the age level of the 
subjects; and they should emphasize the 
positive rather than the negative ap- 
proach. 


6. Organization and Administration 
Techniques. Nothing should be left to 
chance. The tester should carefully plan 
all procedures for organizing the sub- 
jects in advance. The questions of when 
and how the demonstration will be done 
are important. When the order of test 
items in a battery is not suggested by 
the test maker, an order must be estab- 
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A BOOKSHELF 
ON EVALUATION 


The Evaluation Process in Health 
Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation, by Marjorie Latchaw 
and Camille Brown. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1962. 288 p. 


Evaluation of Health Education 
and Physical Education, by Carl 
E. Willgoose. New York: Me- 
Yraw-Hill Book Company. 1962. 
478 p. 


Measurement in Physical Educa- 
tion, by Carlton R. Meyers and T. 
Erwin Blesh. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1962. 473 p. 


Testing, Testing, Testing, by Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School 
Principals. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 
1962. 32 p. 


Measurement and Evaluation in 
Physical Education, by M. Gladys 
Seott and Esther French. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. 
1960. 510 p. 


Evaluating and Reporting Pupil 
Progress, by John W. M. Rothney. 
What Research Says to the Teach- 
er, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 
1960. 33 p. 


Application of Measurement to 
Health and Physical Education, by 
Hi. Harrison Clarke. Third edi- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 1959. 


Research Methods in Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
edited by M. Gladys Scott for the 
Research Council. (See especially 
the chapter on “Construction of 
Tests.”) Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation. 
1959. 536 p. 


Tests and What They Test. Re- 
print from the NEA Journal. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
eation Association. 1958. 16 p. 


Tests and Measurements in Health 
and Physical Education, by C. H. 
McCloy and Norma D. Young. 
Third edition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1954. 


lished. All ways and means for economi- 
eal administration of tests should be 
studied. The way a class is organized for 
testing will depend upon the type of 
test and the characteristics of the group 
to be tested. There are three main ways 
to organize the class. 


a. Mass Testing. In this method one 
examiner can explain and demonstrate 
all test items and administer them to all 
the students. The students are paired in- 
to partners and while one half the group 
takes a test, the other half scores. This 
method is time saving and should be 
used whenever the test items are adapted 
to its use. 


b. Squad Method. If squads are al- 
ready set up in class, it is simple to have 
each squad tested on a particular item 
by the squad leader or a trained assist- 
ant. After all squad members have been 
tested, the squad can rotate to another 
test station. If squads are not already 
set up, some simple method of dividing 
the group may be used. For instance, if 
there are thirty pupils and five test items 
and individual score ecards are being 
used, six each of the cards may be 
marked with different colors. As the 
class assembles, all those holding red 
cards can report to one station, the green 
to another, ete. 


e. Station-To-Station Method. Some- 
times in large groups where the order of 
events is not important, the best method 
of organization is a station-to-station 
method. Here the student rotates from 
one station to another as an individual 
and does not remain in his squad. He is 
seored by a trained assistant. It may be 
that one or more items are slower to ad- 
minister than the others. In this case 
two stations may be set up for the slow- 
er items. 


d. Combination. Sometimes it may be 
best to combine two of the above meth- 
ods. For instance, in most cases a wise 
procedure is to have the squads rotate 
from one test to another on a station-to- 
station basis. Sometimes the mass tech- 
nique may be used for one or two items 
and then a shift made to the squad or 
station-to-station method for the others. 
No one plan of organization will suit all 
situations. In any event, all test items 
should be explained and demonstrated to 
all members of the class before testing is 
started. 


7. Scoring. One of the most important 
considerations in testing is the recording 
of scores. They must be recorded quick- 
ly and accurately. Many tests require 
the scorers to have specialized training. 
Sometimes in throws and jumps two peo- 
ple may be used to assist with the scoring 
—a spotter and a recorder. In scoring 
there are three main methods. 


a. By Partners. This method is gen- 
erally used when the tests are adminis- 


tered on a mass basis. One examiner ad- 
ministers the tests, but they are scored 
by the partner who is not taking the test 
at the time. It is possible to have part- 
ners scoring within the squad. 


b. By Squad Leaders. When tests are 
administered on a squad basis, generally 
they are administered and scored by a 
squad leader. The training of the squad 
leader should be done previous to the day 
of testing. 


ce. Trained Testers. When tests are 
administered on a station-to-station ba- 
sis, scoring is generally done by trained 
testers who have been instructed in the 
methods of scoring at a training session 
previous to the day of testing. 


8, Orientation of Students. The stu- 
dents should be informed of the purpose 
of the test and how the test results will 
be used. In general they should be told 
what they are striving for and the out- 
comes sought. If practice is desirable or 
necessary, the test items may be demon- 
strated days in advance of actual testing. 
Special directions should be given the 
student regarding equipment, uniforms, 
shoes, pencils, score cards, ete. Good ori- 
entation of the students should help to 
elicit maximum effort. A student must 
do his best if an accurate picture of 
achievement is to be attained. 


9, Training of Student Leaders and 
Scorers. If highly qualified people are 
available, they should be used as test as- 
sistants. Experts are especially impor- 
tant when techniques are difficult. How- 
ever, many times it will be necessary to 
use students to administer tests and re- 
cord results. More training is required 
to administer tests than to judge results 
and record scores. When students are 
used, training is necessary. One or more 
organizational meetings are necessary to 
give the student a complete understand- 
ing of the test and the testing procedure. 
Student assistants must be trained in the 
procedures for administration, the tech- 
niques of the individual items, the tech- 
niques of demonstration, and the method 
of scoring. They should be impressed 
with the necessity for being accurate, 
uniform, and explicit. The standardized 
directions mentioned previously should 
be followed implicitly. Instructions 
should be so simple and definite that any 
examiner might carry on the testing pro- 
cedure at any station. 

If it is possible, the student assistants 
should go through the entire test as sub- 
jects. This makes it easier for them to 
learn the correct techniques and at the 
same time gives them an opportunity to 
share in the taking of the test. Special 
emphasis should be placed on scoring 
procedures. This is especially true when 
specialized equipment is to be used such 
as stop watches or tensiometers. 
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DUTIES DURING TESTING 


1, Last Minute Check. Time is a valu- 
able factor in a physical education class. 
The instructor should make a last min- 
ute check of all equipment, supplies, and 
facilities. When the class assembles, 
everything should be in place and ready. 


2. Warm-Up. As soon as class assem- 
bles a short warm-up exercise period 
should be held. This is not only a safety 
precaution, but also contributes to better 
performance on the tests. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the trained assistant to 
see that each student is properly warmed 
up before he is tested. 


3. Demonstration. A demonstration of 
each test item is usually desirable. Dem- 
onstration techniques should be planned 
and learned in advance. The demonstra- 
tion may accompany the explanation or 
follow it. The person demonstrating 
should have the attention of all the sub- 
jects; he should present the test first as 
a whole and then stress the important de- 
tails. The class members should be placed 
so that they can easily hear the explana- 
tion and see the demonstration. It is 
usually well to demonstrate all the items 
before any testing is done. An oppor- 
tunity should be given the students to 
ask questions. 


4, Motivation. Students should be mo- 
tivated to put forth maximum effort. On 
some age levels it is necessary to encour- 
age the students to greater effort. Older 
girls particularly tend not to care about 
excelling. A pupil will do better when 
told the general purpose of the test and 
the method of scoring. Assistants should 
be given definite suggestions on how to 
motivate the student to maximum effort. 
Some suggestions are: showing an in- 
terest in the pupil’s performance, using 
words of encouragement, praising good 
performance, and repeating certain key 
words to remind the pupil of the correct 
technique. The poorly skilled should not 
be embarrassed. 


5. Safety. Testing is usually accompa- 
nied by excitement and enthusiasm on 
the part of the pupils. They like self- 
testing activities and the challenge of 
most tests. Safeguards must be observed 
to prevent accidents. Class discipline 
must be maintained. A warm-up period 
is essential to prevent pulled muscles as 
well as to ensure maximum perform- 
ance. Leaders should be warned to look 
for certain hazards, and the class should 
be instructed in special precautionary 
procedures. 

Medical examinations should precede 
the administration of all strenuous phys- 
ical tests. When exercise is contraindi- 
cated, the student should be excused 
from testing. When there is doubt, a 
student should be excused. 
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DUTIES FOLLOWING TESTING 


1. Collection of Score Cards. If the 
class or squad card is used, this presents 
little problem. When individual cards 
are used, they may be collected by squad 
leaders from his squad members, by 
trained assistants at the last station 
where the student was tested, or at the 
door by one assistant as the subjects file 
out to the dressing room. 


2. Converting Raw Scores. Raw scores 
are generally meaningless so it is neces- 
sary to convert most raw scores to per- 
centiles, or some type of standard score. 
This is usually done by some type of 
scoring table which should be prepared 
in advance so that the score can be con- 
verted at a glance. Some cards have 
spaces to extend this converted score. 


3. Comparing Results with Norms and 
Constructing Profiles. Converted scores 
are more meaningful when they are com- 
pared with norms. Many good tests are 
accompanied by norms.! It is practical 
for some score cards to carry the norms 
so that a student’s rating or classifica- 
tion may be checked directly on the card. 
Also, when there are several items on the 
test battery and the items have diagnos- 
tic importance, it is possible to have all 
possible scale scores on the card and a 
profile constructed of the student’s 
achievement. 


4, Informing the Pupil. The pupil 
should always be informed of his score, 
and his score should be interpreted in 
terms of norms. If this information can 
be given to him immediately, it should 
be done. Usually, more time is needed, 
and the information can be given at a 
later date. It is better if the student 
can be given the information in private. 
With few exceptions, no score need be 
withheld from the pupil. 


5. Using Results. One of the faults 
most common to testing is the failure to 
make use of test results. When the stu- 
dent is measured, there are many uses, 
such as classification, guidance, grading, 
research, and motivation. When the pro- 
gram is measured, results are generally 
used for program evaluation and changes. 

When applied to program, test data 
can be used to show the need for an ex- 
panded program, to justify a recently 
established one, to prove the worth of a 
particular method or the increased em- 
phasis on a certain phase, or to secure 
additional funds for program enrich- 
ment. 


1Norms are valuable in interpreting re- 
sults, but the values of national norms for 
a particular school system should not be 
overemphasized. They should not be looked 
upon as standards. National, regional, 
state, and county norms should be supple- 
mented with local norms if best use is to 
be made of test results.—Ed. 


What They Said: 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY (at 
the 1961 Awards Dinner of the National 
Football Foundation, New York City, 
December 5): “We have become more 
and more not a nation of athletes but a 
nation of spectators. Professional ath- 
letics, I believe, has a great place in our 
national life, but I must confess that I 
view the growing emphasis on profes- 
sionalism and specialization in amateur 
sports without great enthusiasm. ... We 
are under-exercised as a nation. We 
look instead of play. We ride instead 
of walk. Our existence deprives us of 
the minimum of physical activity essen- 
tial for healthy living. . . . I do not say 
this is order to decry excellence in sports 
. . . but excellence emerges from mass 
participation. .. . What we must do is 
literally change the physical habits of 
millions of Americans, and that is far 
more difficult than changing their tastes, 
their fashions, or even their polities.” 


BYRON R. (Whizzer) WHITE, the 
former All-American and All-Profes- 
sional football player, recently appoint- 
ed to the U. S. Supreme Court: “In the 
little town where I grew up, everybody 
played sports. When I got to college, 
going out for sports was the thing to do 
—in the sense that people thought you 
ought to go out if you had the capability. 
I am reasonably certain that there are 
several things sport does for you. It is 
good fun, and that is not to be sneezed 
at. It is healthful, in the main, and that 
is not to be sneezed at. It is the one way 
to get some absolute experience. Even 
though it is an artificial and manufac- 
tured environment, you are constantly 
being exposed to critical situations which 
require performance under pressure, and 
you have to respond.” 


LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, chair- 
man, Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission: “Time for leisure 
has become an abundant by-product of 
our American system. Used creatively, 
leisure can mean new strengths and hap- 
piness for us as individuals and as a 
people. It can be the way to more 
knowledge, improved skills, spiritual de- 
velopment, and better health. It is a 
resource to be enjoyed and used con- 
structively. ... The Commission’s studies 
could lead to better understanding of 
recreation activities in the open and on 
the water. This understanding on the 
part of the public as a whole is essential 
if we are to anticipate future needs and 
provide for them fairly and wisely... . 
We value and need you as allies in gain- 
ing for the American people the outdoor 
opportunities they need for sport, for 
relaxation, for their spiritual and physi- 
cal strength. The mountains, the forests, 
the deserts, the waters—these are the 
natural surroundings in which man can 
find greater understanding of himself.” 
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Creative Expression 
and Physical Education 


There is a special climate in which the creative process flourishes. It is not the monopoly 
of the art or music classroom, but can be found wherever there is a teacher who constantly 


seeks to find new and exciting ways to enrich the learning experiences of students. Physi- 
cal education teachers who experience for themselves the exhilaration and satisfaction of 
the creative process in teaching will produce the climate for creativity in their students. 


REATIVITY does not lie solely 
C within the confines of the paint- 
er’s studio, the author’s study, or 
the scientist’s laboratory. It is uni- 
versal. It arises in early childhood, 
not out of exceptional circumstances, 
but out of simple and ubiquitous hu- 
man experiences. 

Creativity is a process by which 
individuals produce ideas or prod- 
ucts which are new or novel and 
previously unknown to the producer. 
Opinions vary as to the exact ter- 
minology for describing the inter- 
action of conscious and noneconscious 
efforts which result in creative prod- 
ucts. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, it is sufficient to say that the 
creative process consists of an ex- 
ploration and investigation of known 
or familiar elements and a rear- 
rangement or reorganization of these 
elements in a unique and individual 
way. 

It has been said that the creative 
process results in the production of 
a new idea or novel product. This 
product we may call the creative ex- 
pression. The overt expression of 
the creative process takes many 
forms. It may be artistic or scientific 
in nature, it may be a literary work, 
or it may be a new procedure or 
method for doing something. 


Miss Smith is assistant professor 
in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los 
Angeles. She is co-author of the new 
book, Physical Education: Explor- 
ing Your Future (Prentice-Hall). 


HOPE M. SMITH 


It has been found that the less 
restrictive or threatening atmos- 
phere fosters a greater quantity and 
quality of creative process and prod- 
ucts. Fear of censure for doing 
something incorrectly, or producing 
an idea or product which is wrong 
or bad, seems to stifle the creative 
process. Thus, the climate in which 
the creative process is nurtured must 
be one of acceptance and freedom: 
freedom to explore and _ express, 
acceptance of the expression with- 
out threat. 


The Role of Physical Education 
in Stimulating Creativity 


Since creative expression may take 
many forms, it is important for all 
areas of education to provide the 
atmosphere and stimulus for crea- 
tivity. Young people must have op- 
portunities to determine in which 
areas their creative capacities func- 
tion best. The more creative experi- 
ences they have, the more likely will 
it be that they will develop a flexible 
and experimental attitude toward 
the solution of problems. 

Physical education, then, is ob- 
ligated to join with other disciplines 
in providing the climate and experi- 
ences which will foster the creative 
process and result in creative ex- 
pression. Any physical education 
class has the potential for stimulat- 
ing students to explore, experiment, 
investigate, reorganize, and express. 
Too often we put the burden of the 


development of creativity solely 
upon the teacher of modern dance 
because we confuse “art form” with 
“creative expression.” Remember 
that creativity results in many dif- 
ferent products —scientifie works, 
ideas, synthesized thoughts, meth- 
ods, and procedures, as well as art 
forms. Just because some products 
are not literary works, paintings, or 
dances does not make them any less 
worthy of consideration as creative 
expressions. 

Physical education classes can be 
rich resources for stimulating crea- 
tivity. Sports, games, gymnastics, 
aquatics, as well as dance activities 
are fertile fields in which emerging 
individuality may grow and flourish. 

Several examples of attempts to 
stimulate expression are cited here 
to illustrate the kind of activity 
which may be planned in physical 
education classes. A junior high 
school is experimenting with a unit 
in “Creative Games.” A college in- 
structor studied the effects of the 
problem-solving approach in teach- 
ing beginning swimmers. Another 
instructor is experimenting with the 
problem-solving approach in teach- 
ing fencing. The author has had 
considerable success in having stu- 
dents discover relationships of art to 
movement and movement to art by 
preceding swimming choreography 
with chalk-paintings, the same stu- 
dents participating in both creative 
experiences. Group mural painting 
combined with elementary rhythms 
has also been successful. 
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Creative experience was afforded 
college students through encourag- 
ing them to explore several pieces of 
gymnastic apparatus (low horizon- 
tal bar, springboard, parallel bars, 
trampoline, horse) and then devise 
their own moves and series of moves 
on these pieces of equipment. The 
results were extremely interesting; 
many of the series revealed a high 
degree of ideational fluency in phys- 
ical performance. Experiences such 
as these serve to illustrate the ways 
in which creative expression may be 
stimulated in physical education 
classes. 

The creative experience benefits 
the individual, by freeing him to 
feel comfortable about using his body 
as an instrument for expression. It 
is also a wonderful catalytic agent 
which hastens the process of self- 
motivation in the improvement of 
performance. The artist who wishes 
to express an idea or emotion through 
the use of paint is motivated to im- 
prove his skill in brushwork so that 
his creative ex pression may be 
achieved in the way he wishes. The 
student who has created a game, 
swimming routine, dance, free-exer- 
cise routine, or movement phrase of 
any kind will be motivated to im- 
prove the performance of the skills 
which are necessary for achievement 
of the desired expression. 


Happy Accident or Sound 
Planning? 


While some creative expressions 
result from happy accidents, they 
do not oceur this way frequently 
enough to leave the creative experi- 
ence to chance. Sound planning 
should precede any sessions during 
which students concentrate on crea- 
tive activity. Some guidelines which 
will help to make the experience 
meaningful are these. 

1. The problem which needs solv- 
ing, or the goal toward which the 
individual is striving, must be clear- 
ly defined. 

2. Enough time must be allotted 
for exploration and investigation. 
Following this, more time must be 
allotted for synthesis or refinement 
of the final product. 
~ 3. The words “bad,” “incorrect,” 
and “wrong” should be removed 
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from the vocabulary during the 
creative session. Substitutes for these 
words should be: “new,” “novel,” 
“unique,” “different,” and “individ- 
ual.” 

4. If a student asks for sugges- 
tions during the exploration stage, 
avoid telling him how to move or 
what to do. Redefine the problem 
for him. Encourage him to keep ex- 
ploring. 

5. Don’t worry about the quality 
of performance in the beginning 
stages. Evaluation and refinement 
come later. 

6. Start by having the class work 
in small groups in a sort of “brain 
storming” session. 


7. Allow time for students to 
demonstrate their creations for the 
rest of the class. 


A Sample Creative Session 


The problem: Create a game which in- 
volves moving through space (in any 
way, or combination of ways) using the 
objects provided (for any purposes). 

Class organization: Groups of about 
six students. 

Equipment: Supply each group with 
about four unrelated objects, for exam- 
ple, a chair, a jump rope, a rubber quoit, 
and a bean-bag. Each group need not 
have the same set of objects. 


Instructions: “Everyone’s ideas are 
acceptable. The more ideas about how 
to move and how to use the equipment, 
the more interesting and novel the new 
game will be. You will have about 15 
minutes to explore and experiment with 
all the ideas your group can think of. 
If you run out of ideas before the 15 
minutes are over, start on the next phase 
—pool all the ideas and select those 
that you think will result in the most 
novel game. After you have done this, 
try out your game, refine it and prac- 
tice the skills involved.” 

Demonstration: If time permits, each 
group should have an opportunity to 
demonstrate its new game to the class. 
If there is not time, plan to have the 
demonstration at the beginning of the 
next class meeting. 

Follow-Up: Plan a session during 
which all groups explain their games to 
the class and each game is played by 
everyone. Have a short discussion dur- 
ing which the students may indicate the 
games they thought were most novel and 
why they would enjoy repeating them. 


This, of course, is only one exam- 
ple of the way in which the ingenu- 
ity of students may be challenged, 


for the creative approach may be 
used in teaching any of the tradi- 
tional activities. New and novel 
strategies, play combinations, and 
unique series of movements may be 
created in all sports activities. Re- 
member that the double-play in base- 
ball came as a flash of insight to 
Tinkers, Evers, and Chance, and 
Naismith started it all with a peach 
basket and a ball! 


All Ages Need Creative 
Movement Experiences 


Just because the child has reached 
the seventh grade does not mean that 
an abrupt halt must come to creative 
movement experiences. As a matter 
of fact, a rich background of free 
exploration in the elementary grades 
may serve as a well-spring from 
which boys and girls gain knowledge 
and understanding that will lead to 
more and more exciting creative ex- 
pression in the later school years. 
Thus, secondary school and college 
youth should be afforded opportu- 
nities to continue exploring, analyz- 
ing, creating. The end of the sixth 
grade should not be a signal to pop 
young people back into the mold of 
conformity, if, indeed, they have 
ever been allowed out of it! 


The Creative Teacher 


Creative expressions, you will re- 
member, may be procedural or meth- 
odological as well as being embodied 
in other forms. Thus, the teacher 
who constantly seeks to find new 
and unique ways to enrich the learn- 
ing process of students is, in essence, 
discovering excitement and joy in 
his own mode of creative expression. 
This is the answer to the teaching 
machine! Flashing red and green 
lights, ringing bells, and immediate 
wrong answers or right answers will 
not ever replace a warm, understand. 
ing, accepting human being who 
shares the student’s moment of tri- 
umph in discovery of a new prin- 
ciple or a unique and individual 
answer to a problem. 

Physical education teachers who 
have experienced for themselves the 
exhilaration of the creative process 
and the satisfaction in creative ex- 
pression cannot doubt the impor- 
tance of this kind of experience for 
their students. ww 
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LUNCHEON SPEAKER. President 
Arthur S. Daniels and Eleanor Metheny, 
professor of education and physical edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California, just after her address, “But 
What Do They Learn?” given at the fes- 
tive All-Convention Luncheon. 


DOCTORS SPEAK. Sabin (1.), 


discoverer of oral polio vaccine, and 
Leonard Larson, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, guest speakers 
at convention meetings, are shown with 
William Streit (r.) health education vp. 


CONVENTION MANAGER. 
dolph L. Memmel takes a call at the Con- 


_ vention Information Desk. Much of the 


success of the 77th was due to the de- 
tailed planning and responsibilities as- 
sumed by the local committee members. 


News Briefs from the 
Convention 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, APRIL 6-10, 1962 


AAHPER’s 77th Anniversary Con- 
vention was the largest in history. 
Convention Manager Rudolph L. 
Memmel, supervisor of health and 
physical education of the Cincinnati 
Schools, reported that 4,473 mem- 
bers, staff, and program participants 
registered. An unusually exciting 
program of professional and social 
activities for students brought near. 
ly a thousand newcomers to the con- 
vention and their presence gave a 
youthful air to convention crowds. 
Exhibit areas, meeting rooms, and 
general sessions were overflowing 
with people from all over the United 
States and many foreign countries. 

On Friday night Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy addressed 
a packed auditorium after the official 
opening of the convention by Presi. 
dent Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana 
University. Kennedy urged that di- 
vergent views within a varied pro- 
fession give way to a single, major 
objective: “That objective must be, 


SOCIAL HOUR. Students entertained 


for students at one of the “Convention 
Capers.” To the right of the dancers is 
Catherine Allen, new chairman of the 
Recreation Division, who helped organize 
the student social hours. 


first and foremost for all of you, the 
proper level of physical fitness for 
all our boys and girls and all our 
young men and young women.” As 
if to emphasize his plea, Mr. Ken- 
nedy brought along two of his sons, 
Bobby, 8 and Joe, 9. They listened 
to their father from backstage and 
were introduced just after Dr. Dan- 
icls had presented the Attorney Gen- 
eral with a special plaque in recog- 
nition of “his concern for and con- 
tribution to the fitness of American 
youth.” 

A telegram from President John 
F. Kennedy, read by Dr. Daniels, con- 
gratulated AAHPER on the prog- 
ress made toward improving youth 
fitness by the schools of the nation. 


Special Awards 


Five others were honored in the 
annual presentation of Association 
awards. Esther French, University 
of Michigan, and Mabel Locke, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, received the AAH- 
PER Honor Fellow Awards. The 
William C. Anderson Awards, hon- 
oring AAHPER’s founder and cit- 
ing the persons who best exemplify 
his philosophy of service to the pro- 
fession and to mankind, were pre- 
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sented to Carroll L. Bryant, San 
Francisco, California, long-time staff 
member of the American Red Cross 
and leader in aquatics education; 
and to Selman A. Waksman, director 
emeritus of the Institute of Micro- 
biology, Rutgers University, Nobel 
Prize winner, and discoverer of the 
autibiotic drug streptomycin. Re- 
cipient of the Luther H. Gulick 
Award for distinguished service in 
physical education, the Association’s 
highest professional award, was Clif- 
ford Lee Brownell, recently retired 
professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Officers Elected 


Ben W. Miller, professor and 
chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, be- 
came president-elect by vote of the 
Representative Assembly, on Mon- 
day evening, April 9. The six vice- 
presidents-elect chosen by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are: Health Edu- 
cation: Wesley P. Cushman, Ohio 
State University; Physical Educa- 
tion: M. Gladys Seott, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Recreation: Harlan G. 
Metcalf, State University of New 
York, Cortland; Men’s Athletics: 
Reuben B. Frost, Springfield Col- 
lege; DGWS: Marguerite A. Clifton, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles; Safety Education: Homer Al- 
len, Purdue University. 


EXHIBITS. A view from the balcony 
shows the busy commercial exhibit area 
where conventioners could view the latest 
equipment and teaching aids for HPER. 
Activities by local school children were 
presented here daily. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION. 
President Daniels and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy are shown just after 
Mr. Kennedy had been presented with a 
plaque from AAHPER citing his con- 
tributions to youth physical fitness. 


SPORTS CELEBRITIES. Several 
nationally-known sports figures ap- 
peared on the program of the Division 
of Men’s Athletics on Sunday evening. 
L. to r., Clarence “Biggie” Munn, Michi- 
gan State University; John Lawther, 
Pennsylvania State University, chairman 
of the division; Paul Dietzel, football 
coach of the U. S. Military Academy, 
who flew in especially to address the 
meeting after his first day of practice at 
his new post; and James Jeffries, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes, who 
emphasized his remarks with juggling 
stunts. Rafer Johnson (not shown) 
Olympics decathlon winner, now work- 
ing with the Peace Corps, spoke on the 
program theme, “Developing Personal 
Values through Sports Participation.” 


PRESS INTERVIEW. Vera Freid, 
coordinator of publicity for the conven- 
tion, sits at her desk in the Press Office 
as Lawrence G. Derthick is interviewed 
for a radio tape. Dr. Derthick, assistant 
executive secretary of the NEA spoke 
at the first joint luncheon of the Men’s 
Athletics and Girls and Women’s Sports 
Divisions. 


featured a demonstration by the U. 8. 


OLYMPIC TEAM. The DGWS Indi- 


vidual and Dual Sports Section meeting 


Women’s Olympic Gymnastics Team. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Passed by the AAHPER Representative Assembly 
April 9, 1962, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Physical Education Resolution 


Forces at work in modern society have 
greatly altered the motivations and 
means for physical activity, a biological 
necessity of life. Physical activity must 
now be planned for through organized 
educational programs. 

The Association reaffirms its belief in 
physical edueation, an established and 
integral phase of the school curriculum, 
as an organized, sequential, and system- 
atic use of movement experiences for 
educational purposes. 

The Association takes the position 
that physical education is a profession 
with an identifiable body of knowledge 
which interprets the nature of human 
performance and its effects on the in- 
dividual and requires qualified personnel 
thoroughly prepared in its distinctive 


discipline and field of practice. 


The Association supports the belief 
that physical education plays a signifi- 
cant role in the attainment of man’s 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and so- 
cial well-being. To this end, the building 
or achievement of optimum levels of 
physical fitness and proficiency in basic 
skills are primary. The scope, content, 
and sequence of the program must en- 
compass current knowledge of human 


‘development geared to the generation of 


physical energy and adequate vitality 
essential to meeting changing life de- 
mands. 


Federal Support for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


The Association urges that the Con- 
gress of the United States move immedi- 
ately to enact needed legislation provid- 
ing federal financial support for public 
clementary and secondary schools. A 
substantial program of federal support 
is essential if an adequate education pro- 
gram is to be achieved. 


Federal Support for Fitness 


The Association again commends Pres- 
ident Kennedy for his enlightened con- 
cern for the health and physical fitness 
of the nation as expressed in his actions 
and in his publie statements during the 
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last year. The President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness has made an excellent 
start in alerting the schools and the na- 
tion to the need for fitness. 


School-Connected Recreation 


In the vast majority of communities 
the publie schools have the primary re- 
sources in facilities, personnel, and 
finances to make possible a diversified 
community recreation program for citi- 
zens of all ages. The Association there- 
fore urges boards of education and 
school administrators to initiate pro- 
grams of recreation and to share re- 
sponsibility for organizing and adminis- 
tering this vital aspect of community- 
wide recreation. 


Extended Use of School Facilities 


Because better utilization of existing 
facilities and personnel promises more 
adequate education for children and 
youth, the Association urges all school 
administrators to work for the extended 
use of school facilities for educational 
and recreational purposes. 


Leave of Absence to Serve on 
Foreign Assignments 


Believing that capable, experienced 
teachers are needed for foreign service 
and that this cultural exchange brings 
knowledge and understanding of other 
lands to our classrooms, the Association 
recommends that boards of education 
and school administrators develop poli- 
cies to enable outstanding teachers to 
secure leaves of absence to serve on for- 
eign assignments and that measures be 
taken to protect their teaching position, 
salary, tenure, retirement, and health 
benefits during such assignments. 


No Substitutions for 
Physical Education 


The Association believes that activities 
such as marching band, baton twirling, 
and drill teams should never substitute 
for a student’s physical education peri- 
od. Whenever or wherever this practice 
prevails, children and youth are being 
denied their full educational rights. 


Driver Education 


The Association strongly recommends 
that every beginning driver of a motor 
vehicle complete a driver education 
course which is approved by the state 
department of education. However, the 
Association believes that classes in driver 
education should not be substituted for 
instruction in physical education and 
health education. 


Second National Institute for 
Educators on Advances in Health 


The contributions and influence of the 
First National Institute for Educators 
on Advances in Health, jointly spon- 
sored by AAHPER and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, resulting in extensive 
dissemination of basic current health 
knowledge and in stimulating interest 
in similar institutes on the regional and 
state level. It is reeommended that AAH- 
PER request the support and participa- 
tion of the PHS in developing a Second 
National Institute for Educators on Ad- 
vances in Health. 


Commendation—ANCHEP 
and WHO 


The Association expresses gratitude to 
the American National Council for 
Health Education of the Public and to 
the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations for inviting the First 
International Council on Health and 
Health Education to the United States 
(June 30-July 7, 1962). 

The membership of the Association is 
encouraged to assist and support the 
Secretariat of ANCHEP in providing 
for a successful and productive confer- 
ence. 


Commendation—Samuel 
Bronfman Foundation 


The Association appreciates the initial 
contribution of the Samuel Bronfman 
Foundation for making possible the 
School Health Education Study and 
commends the Foundation’s decision to 
extend support for a second year. 


Commendation—AAHPER 
Convention 


The entire membership of AAHPER 
appreciates the efforts of all those who 
have planned the programs and carried 
out the many aspects of the convention. 
These persons include Association offi- 
cers and staff, committee members, pro- 
gram participants, and exhibitors. 

Special thanks are due to Rudolph L. 
Memmel, the convention manager, his 
committee chairmen, and the many oth- 
ers in the Cincinnati area who have con- 
tributed to the success of the convention. 
We express our special appreciation to 
Wendell H. Pierce, superintendent of 
schools, for the fine cooperation and 
assistance received from the aaa 


Publie Schools. 
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Star Performer the Teaching Team 


A relative newcomer—a textbook for physical education students—-has earned 
for itself a key spot in lesson planning. Are you making use of this teaching 


aid to heighten student interest and help boys and girls attain a better under- 


HORTLY after the AAHPER 
p arene Physical Education for 
High School Students, in 1955, Louis 
Alley wrote an article for this Jour- 
NAL, entitled “Welcome Stranger,” 
about the desirability of using this 
textbook. He described the book as 
a “foreigner” knocking on the door 
of physical education; he pointed 
out how helpful this “stranger” 
could be in improving the status 
of physical education and the quali- 
ty of the programs around the coun- 
try. 
Many teachers have opened the 
door to the stranger, have made 
copies of the textbook available to 
their classes, and have utilized the 
suggestions given in the Teachers 
Guide, making this book a star per- 
former on the teaching team. Are 
you among these experimental edu- 
eators who have reached out for new 
and creative ways to stimulate the 
learning of high school] students? Or 
are you stubbornly claiming that 
physical education must be all stren. 
uous activity, with no place in it 
for “book larnin”? 

Several studies have been made 
coneerning the extent to which Phys- 
ical Education for High School Stu- 
dents has been made welcome in our 
secondary schools. In January 1959, 
the JourNaL published “AAHPER 
Text Evaluated,” the report of a 
committee with Clyde Knapp as 
chairman. One hundred teachers, 


Dr. Mohr is professor, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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standing of the purposes and rewards of physical education? 


DOROTHY R. MOHR 


whose students had used the book 
for one year or more, were asked to 
respond to a questionnaire pertain- 
ing to how the text was used, what 
advantages were found, and how 
they would rate the over-all cover- 
age of the book. 

Most of these teachers rated the 
general coverage excellent or good, 
and many added unsolicited com- 
mendatory statements about the book 
and about the AAHPER for spon- 
soring it. The uses of the book which 
were rated of great or considerable 
value by most teachers included (in 
order of prevalence): used it as a 
reference book; gave written tests 
covering material in the textbook; 
had class discussion of the material 
read by students; required reading 
during physical education class peri- 
ods; gave performance tests in ac- 
tivities presented in the text; re- 
quired reading outside of class time ; 
used it for in-service training; used 
it with a copy in the hands of each 
student; and built the program 
around the text. 

A short time later, Rhoda Wentsch 
sent letters to junior and senior high 
schools in California and learned 
from the responses that 287 teachers 
used the text and 722 did not. A 
very xmall percentage of the re- 
spondents had the Teachers Guide 
and used it for help in the prepara- 
tion of daily lessons. Of the teachers 
responding who did not use the text- 
book, almost two-thirds had not 
known about it. The California 
study thus revealed, as did the 
AAHPER committee report, that 


physical educators were not aware 
of the existence of the textbook and 
the Teachers Guide. 


More Can Be Accomplished 


The results of both studies indi- 
cated that if students used the text, 
interest in physical edueation in- 
creased, more skills were learned, 
skills were learned more thoroughly, 
and more time was available for ac- 
tivity. Those who used the text 
generally found it practical and val- 
uable, but the replies seemed to in- 
dicate a reluctance on the part of 
many teachers to try using the text 
in physical education. 

Do you and those with whom you 
work, know about Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students and 
the accompanying Teachers Guide? 
Are you aware that the original 
1955 publication was revised in 
1960? Do you know that the T’each- 
ers Guide is now in the process of 
revision? (Present material is being 
brought up to date with many addi- 
tional references and ideas, and an 
entirely new part is being written 
about the construction and use of 
knowledge tests for the activities 
included in the textbook. The revised 
Teachers Guide will be available 
from AAHPER about August 1.) 

The two surveys mentioned indi- 
cated some of the ways in which the 
use of Physical Education for High 
School Students ean aid in teaching 
physical education. There are many 
others. Since secondary schools often 
schedule some regular classroom ses- 
sions in physical education, the wise 
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The revised version of the teachers guide, 
outlining ways to make use of AAH- 
PER’s textbook for physical education 
students, will be available next fall. 


teacher will explore ways of using 
this book as an aid in classroom 
teaching. If the students have done 
some outside reading, discussions of 
historical material, skill techniques, 
rules, strategy, etiquette, and safety 
procedures can be improved. In 
schools that are experimenting with 
different kinds of scheduling (such 
as the Trump plan), educational tel- 
evision, team teaching, or teaching 
machines, there may be many times 
when physical education classes will 
meet in large or small classroom 
groups. Teachers should not over- 
look the use of the textbook and the 
additional references for independ- 
ent study in the library or at home. 


Helps Reading, Writing, Watching 
The book can aid students in pre- 
paring oral and written reports, as 
projects for homework and as bases 
for class discussions. It can be use- 
ful in preparing for written tests 
and providing ideas for the construc- 
tion of various types of visual aids. 
Teacher-pupil planning is increas- 
ing in physical education, as well as 
in other fields; the textbook can help 
the students be better prepared to 
participate in constructive sugges- 
tions regarding the total physical 
education curriculum as well as spe- 
cific aspects of the daily lessons. 
Spectator appreciation is rapidly 
becoming recognized as an impor- 
tant responsibility of the physical 
education teacher. Although the 
book cannot do all the work, it can 
provide the start. The Teachers 
Guide indicates many additional re- 
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sources that will help the teacher de- 
velop more intelligent and sports- 
manlike spectators among the high 
school student body. 

There are many opportunities for 
the integration of physical education 
and other areas of the total school 
curriculum, and the use of the book 
ean aid both teachers and students 
in exploring the possibilities of in- 
tegrating with music, art, history, 
mathematics, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, core, and biology. These 
experiences, along with reading the 
material in the book about careers, 
might help to interest more qualified 
students in teaching as a career— 
especially in physical education 
teaching. 


Aids Demonstration and Evaluation 

Physical education need not move 
into the classroom in order to make 
full use of the textbook. If students 
read the book outside of class time, 
the orientation to new units and new 
activities, the explanations of tech- 
niques, rules, strategy, etiquette, and 
safety procedures can proceed more 
rapidly, with less verbal instruction 
by the teacher and thus more time 
for actual practice of the activities 
on the floor or field. The demonstra- 
tions of new skills, either by the 
teacher or skilled students or 
through audio-visual aids, can be 
more meaningful if students have 
studied the textbook materials be- 
forehand. Skill progressions may 
become more understandable, and 
the need for drills on techniques 
may be seen more readily if the 
students have had the opportunity 
to become somewhat familiar with 
the entire activity through the text- 
book explanations. 

Many teachers like to conclude an 
activity period with a short group 
evaluation of the progress made that 
day, leading into plans for the next 
lesson. When students have studied 
the textbook material, they will be 
more capable of evaluating their 
achievements and making intelli- 
gent suggestions for future activity. 
Officials’ groups and leaders’ clubs 
provide excellent opportunities for 
evaluative skills and leadership abil- 
ities to be developed beyond what 
can be accomplished in the everyday 
classes. Many teachers have found 


the textbook extremely useful to 
these student groups. 

Interest in the evaluation of 
achievement in physical education 
through objective skill tests, ratings 
of individual and team performance, 
and written tests of knowledges, un- 
derstandings, and appreciations has 
been increasing steadily. It has been 
found that the textbook can be a 
definite aid to the high school stu- 
dent in preparing for and under- 
standing these processes of evalua- 
tion. Perhaps it can aid in stimulat- 
ing more self-evaluation and self- 
understanding, which are among the 
ultimate goals of all education. 

In addition to class experiences, 
whether classroom, gymnasium, or 
playing field, there are many extra- 
class activities of a physical educa- 
tion nature which can be improved 
if the students are using the text- 
book regularly. These include inter- 
scholastic athletics and other extra- 
mural sport activities; play days 
and sports days; special interest 
groups in gymnastics, tumbling, 
swimming, dance; parties and 
dances, and career programs. Stu- 
dents often participate in special as- 
sembly presentations, programs for 
the PTA, and demonstrations for the 
parents and the community. There 
are ideas in the textbook which can 
help students assume more leader- 
ship in the planning and conducting 
of these activities. 


Try the New Approach 


These suggestions just scratch the 
surface of the possibilities for using 
Physical Education for High School 
Students to help you toward better 
teaching of physical education. The 
Teachers Guide includes many more, 
and in greater detail, than was pos- 
sible in this article. It is hoped that 
the revised edition will prove even 
more helpful to you. Textbooks have 
certainly proven their value in other 
school subjects ; why should physical 
education be so different? The stu- 
dent’s mind is not stored in his lock- 
er during the physical education 
class. Come on—be a sport—give 
the textbook a try! If you are al- 
ready a steady customer, then intro- 
duce the “stranger” to a colleague 
who has not had the pleasure of its 
acquaintance. * 
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Serving the special needs of college girls is this rapidly-growing 
competition for golfers, whose purposes and development are outlined here 


Women’s Collegiate Golf Tournament 


pants—and a most distinguished 

entry list—indicate that the 
Women’s Collegiate Golf Tournament 
has come of age. Such a field convened 
as seventy-nine coeds teed off on qual- 
ifying day, June 19, 1961, at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for the seventeenth 
running of the event. All indications 
point to another successful tournament 
this year at the University of New 
Mexico. 

In the past five years there has been 
a steady increase in the number of par- 
ticipants. This is due in part to the 
strong junior golf programs now flour- 
ishing in numerous geographical areas. 
The influx in the National Girls Junior 
Tournament and the young element 
pushing to the front in national com- 
petition are part of this growth. How- 
ever, the Women’s Collegiate Golf 
Tournament has grown for more rea- 
sons than just the spurt in the junior 
golf. 

This unique tournament is one girls 
look forward to playing in and remem- 
ber with fond appreciation. It is open 
only to girls within a definite age range 
—the college years. The seasoned, older 
competitor cannot cast her spell of 
gamesmanship upon the scene. Con- 
testants live together under one roof, 
usually a dormitory, providing a social 
atmosphere which fosters new friend- 


A RECORD NUMBER of partici- 


BARBARA J. ROTVIG 


ships. Traditionally, other tournaments 
have separated participants into small 
groups, because they must live in mo- 
tels, hotels, private homes. 
Competition is keen, but the tourna- 


ment has no handicap limit. Scores 
have ranged from 71 to 130. All who 
wish to participate are encouraged to 
take part. Possibly, as the field grows, 
a handicap limit may be observed in 
registration, but let’s hope not. The 
tournament would lose much of its 
flavor. The thrill of knowing golfers 
of national ability, the marked stimulus 
to improve one’s own game, and the 
opportunity to play in a tournament 
of high caliber could be lost, possibly 
never to be enjoyed, by many. 

The tournament is a match play 
event. Qualifying for flights takes place 
the first day. Sixteen players were 
placed in the championship flight in the 
past, but the increasing number of 
contestants plus abilities calls for in- 
creasing that number to thirty-two 
participants. 


Competitive and Recreational Events 


Additional golf events during the 
tournament include team play and spe- 
cial activities such as driving, pitching, 
and putting contests. In team play, two 
participants from each school are desig- 
nated as a team. Their qualifying scores 
are added together, the low team score 


The 1961 Tournament Committee checks the announcement for the 17th annual event 
held last year at the University of Michigan. L. to r.: Jo Fleming, student chairman; 
Barbara Rotvig, chairman; Shirley O’Neil, housing ; Joann Farrell, scorer and prizes; 
Jean Waterland, secretary-treasurer; Esther French, University of Michigan, Physi- 
cal Education for Women Department chairman; Mrs. Stewart Hanley, starter; 


Joy Sellstrom, transportation. The 1 
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ersity of New Mexico. 


winning. A traveling team trophy, the 
Mrs. Stewart Hanley cup, named in 
honor of Mrs. Hanley’s initial exploits 
with international team play, is pre- 
sented to the winning college for dis- 
play that year. 

Throughout the week events are 
planned for the contestants and addi- 
tional recreational facilities are avail- 
able. Swimming, table tennis, bowling, 
group singing, and campus and area 
tours are some of the activities which 
have been enjoyed. An opening picnic 
or barbecue brings the girls together 
before the first day of the tournament. 
A golf clinie and demonstrations by 
a member of the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association highlight the middle 
of the week activities, and the tourna- 
ment is climaxed by a banquet and 
presentation of awards. 


Beginnings of the Tournament 


The first tournament was played over 
the Scarlet Course at The Ohio State 
University, in 1941. It was organized 
and conducted by Gladys E. Palmer? 
and the faculty of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. There were 38 players in the first 
tournament. Because of World War II, 
the tournament was not held again 
until 1946. The Ohio State University 
continued to hold the tournament from 
1946 until 1953, when it was conducted 
by the Physical Education Department 
of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in Greensboro. 
In 1955, the tournament was held at 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois. 

Since 1956 the tournament has been 
conducted under policies established 
by the Tripartite Committee on Golf. 
This committee represents the National 
Association for Physical Education of 
College Women, the Athletic and Rec- 
reation Federation for College Women, 
and the Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. The 1956 tournament 
was held at Purdue University, 1957 at 
the University of Illinois, 1958 at Iowa 
(Continued on page 68) 


1Miss Palmer died on February 19, 1962; 
her obituary notice appears on page 78. 


Miss Rotvig is instructor and im 
charge of golf for Women’s Physical 
Education, University of Michigan. 
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new low price 


NEW HORSE 

Rugged steel base . . . lighter 
weight . . . durable. Tough vinyl 
epoxy alkyd finish . . . pit and peel- 
resistant. Adjusts to Olympic speci- 
fications. ““Turn-and-snap” lock . . . 
positive, simple. Contoured leather 
body. Adjustable wood pommels. 


NEW BUCK 
Transports so easily—like new 
horse and parallel bar—on one 
simple-to-use transporter. Stable 
steel base. ‘Turn-and-snap” 
height adjustment. Contoured 
leather body. 


Patents 
Pending 


NEW PARALLEL BAR 


Conforms to Olympic speci- 
fications . . . vet so eco- 
nomical. Flexible steel-core 
rails. Strong, simple ‘“‘turn- 
and-snap” height and width 
adjustment. Super-stable 
steel based . . . easily trans- 
ported. 


PORTER ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Division of the Waco-Porter Corp. 
9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 
SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


Instructional Television 


(Continued from page 27) 
partments. Publicity broadcasts were 
made by university owned stations 
and by local commercial stations as 
public service features. These ac- 
tivities are instructional in the broad 
sense, but they are not planned as 
an integral phase of a course of 
study offered for credit by the insti- 
tutions. 

Commercial broadeasts of athletic 
events are educational in a general 
way. Students see strategy, skills, 
and techniques of various sports. Un- 
doubtedly, instructors in schools and 
colleges have assigned their students 
to observe the form and technique of 
an infielder in baseball or of an ath- 
lete in some other sport being tele- 
vised. Such experiences help to en- 
rich the courses for students and may 
supplement the demonstration-pres- 
entation phases of _ instructional 
classes. The basic purpose of the 
telecast is entertainment of the pub- 
lic, however, and the educational or 
instructional potential is incidental. 

A limited number of schools and 
colleges are now utilizing television 
as an instructional technique in their 
physical education classes. In a re- 
cent national survey® of educational 
television facilities and institutions 
known to be producing telecourses, 
23 of 357 respondees indicated some 
experience with instructional televi- 
sion in physical education. While it 
was the consensus of the group that 
instructional television was an effec- 
tive teaching device, only four of the 
twenty-three were conducting re- 
search concerning the production 
and utilization of instructional tele- 
casts in the teaching of physical edu- 
cation. 

In light of the problems facing 
physical education now and those an- 
ticipated for the future, this seems 
to be an important but limited be- 
ginning. Isn’t it time that physical 
education as a profession proceeded 
with the task of investigating the 
how, when, where, and how much to 
use educational television? Hurry; 
it may be too late! * 

3Study conducted in 1961 by the Educa- 
tional Television Committee of the College 


Physical Education Association, Chalmer 
G. Hixson, chairman. 
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Mouth Protectors 
(Continued from page 22) 


and fathers of players, even players 
themselves. Close supervision by a 
dentist and final fitting by him, how- 
ever, are necessary. 

Some dentists have found that the 
mouth formed or stock protectors are 
suitable. They have prescribed and 
fitted these protectors to meet the 
needs of many football squads. It is 
imperative that they assist in the fit- 
ting of these types of protectors to 
meet special needs of certain athletes 
and adjust and trim protectors to 
ensure proper fit. 

Administration of the protector 
program poses some problem for the 
coach for guards must be kept clean, 
be stored hygienically, and be read- 
ily available. This requires instruc- 
tion and follow through. 


Evaluation of the protectors in use. 
Cooperating dentists and coaches 
should ascertain how effectively vari- 
ous types of protectors meet the basic 
criteria and be on the lookout for the 
best practical guard obtainable at 
the most favorable price. It is ex- 
pected that there will be many new 
developments in the protector field. 
Coaches and dentists should watch 
for these trends and cooperate in se- 
lecting and trying out the new mod- 
els that show promise of superiority. 


Effective interprofessional communica- 
tion. Lack of time and other factors, 
in some instances, have prevented 
coaches and dentists from develop- 
ing appropriate communication and 
understanding. There have been mis- 
understandings and misinterpreta- 
tions. These would probably not have 
developed if interprofessional con- 
ferences had been arranged and if 
each group—school officials and den- 
tists—had been given an opportu- 
nity to discuss candidly all the prob- 


Report of Joint Committee on Mouth 
Protectors of the AAHPER and the 
American Dental Association is 
available from AAHPER, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at 50 cents each (special 
quantity discounts). The 20-page 
booklet describes in detail the pro- 
cedures for making latex mouth 
protectors and reviews the status of 


use of mouth protectors. 
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lems involved in providing mouth 
protectors for athletes. In many 
parts of the country, such confer- 
ences smoothed the way for ideal 
programs. 

Communications on this subject 
should go from school officials to 
members and officers of local dental 
societies. With adequate discussion 
and arrival at consensus, dental so- 
cieties are then in a position to sug- 
gest uniform policies for handling 
mouth protection programs. 

After leaders among school offi- 
cials and dentists have arrived at 
suitable policy decisions, the coach 
on the field and the dentist in his 
office should be fully informed about 
the program by every suitable means. 
Local and regional conferences, news- 
letters, journals, and other media 
should be utilized to point up suc- 
cessful programs and warn of prob- 
lems needing attention. The objec- 
tive, of course, is to make sure that 
everyone concerned has all relevant 
information and opportunity to ex- 
change points of view. 


A planned campaign for informing the 
public. Once the coaches and dentists 
know “the latest” about mouth pro- 
tection projects, they can help in- 
form the public. If coaches and mem- 
bers of the dental societies can come 
together in planning news releases, 
the public will have the basic infor- 
mation it needs to determine how 
well teams in which they are inter- 
ested have been equipped to guaran- 
tee mouth safety. 

During the public discussion peri- 
od, before the football season begins, 
coaches and dentists should make 
plans and release information to the 
public about their procedures for 
protecting players from dental in- 
jury. Concrete plans should be made 
to study the previous season’s experi- 
ence, check on future needs, experi- 
ment with various mouth protectors, 
and discuss cooperative measures. 
Next season, because of this careful 
planning, should be a successful one, 
enhanced by a real reduction in total 
injuries and supported by even 
greater public enthusiasm. * 


1See the report of the program devel- 
oped in Cincinnati, Ohio, in the JOHPER, 
April 1961, page 36. 


e SAFEST DESIGNED— 
Prevents injuries 


e QUALITY CONSTRUCTED 
—Maintenance free 


PREMIER offers THE most 
complete line of gym mats — in 
many colors, any size, any price — 
to meet any requirement —ele- 
mentary schools through college. 


¢ WRESTLING MATS ¢ APPARATUS MATS 
¢ TUMBLING MATS * WALL MATS « JUDO MATS 


For additional information 
write for free catalog or 

contact your nearest 
PREMIER 
Distributor. 


THLETIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, RIVER VALE, NEW JERSEY 
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COMPLIES WITH NATIONAL FEDERATION RULING 


cnlingoof the Football Aliases Rules Committee: makes che. 
of a flerible, fitted Moxth Gunes this year. RHIEED 
ie Mouth Guard complies in every detail with this 


SHIELD GIVES YOu THES® EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
*CLUSIVE PROJECTIONS insure purfect cishion shock help 
concussion. @ FREE INSURANCE, Every Shicld wearer ie insured 
50.00 against tooth damage. @ PEREECT COMPORT, Shield’s natural 
ves maximum protection with minimum bulk. Designer by dentists 
operation with coaches emd trainers. @ MADE OF RESILIENT. DENTAL 


STIC. Will net deteriorate. @ PERSONALIZED. Name may be written 
side Shield’s vimyl sheli before SHIELD is the yet most 
fe 4  oasonebly priced fitted mouth 
lustom-‘itted ia alinetes by the athlete 


“its firmly and comfortably: will not out 


cat 
y and speaking | 
ba for afl icqnige! sports. 
* Schoc! price $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed | 


BOOKS AND BULLETINS | 


néw publications in brief 


GENERAL 


The New Science of Skin and Scuba Div- 
ing. Conference for National Co-opera- 
tion in Aquaties. New York 7: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1962. 
208 p. Illus. $2.95. A revised edition 
of the 1957 CNCA text, this new vol- 
ume contains a complete set of profes- 
sional drawings, a_ realignment of 
textual material, a complete index and 
enlarged glossary, and a full set of 
current Navy diving tables. The text, 
written for the growing audience of 
civilian sports divers, deals in detail 
with basic requirements for skin and 
scuba diving, basic equipment, physics 
as related to diving, medical aspects of 
diving, fundamentals of compressed 
gases as related to Seuba, skills, first 
aid, environment and marine life, and 
how to plan a Seuba dive. 

Report of the International Council on 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of WCOTP. New Delhi International 
Congress and Seminar on Professional 
Preparation in Health Education, July 
27-August 1, 1961. 1962. 80 p. $1.00. 
Environmental Engineering for the School. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1962. 
50¢. 

Higher Education in the Philippines. U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1961. 251 p. 
$1.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health for Young America Series—Grades 
1-8. Charles C. Wilson and Elizabeth 
Avery Wilson. Indianapolis 6, Indiana: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th St. 
1962. Series of 8 volumes: Health at 
School—Grade 1, $2.36; Health Day by 
Day—Grade 2, $2.52; Health and Fun 
—Grade 3, $2.64; Health and Growth— 
Grade 4, $2.88; Health and Living— 
Grade 5, $2.92; Health and Happiness 
—Grade 6, $3.04; Men, Science and 
Health—Grade 7, $3.40; Health, Fitness 
and Safety—Grade 8, $3.40. This series 
is planned to provide the basis for a 
complete health instruction program 
from the first through the eighth grades. 
The authors have presented a continuous 
progression of health concepts carefully 
selected for each grade level on the basis 
of the child’s interest, growth, and de- 
velopment, and level of reading ability 
at each grade. 

Health concepts are developed around 
14 broad health topics areas: safety and 
first aid; emotional and social health; 
nutrition and food; cleanliness; clothing 
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and appearance; structure, function, and 
eare of the body; teeth and dental 
health; human growth; physical fitness, 
play and recreation; sleep, rest, and 
relaxation, prevention and care of sick- 
ness; home and family living; commu- 
nity resources and community health; 
alcohol, tobacco, and drugs; and econ- 
sumer health. Concepts appropriate to 
the grade level are presented in all of 
these topic areas in each book of the 
series except for consumer education 
and aleohol, tobacco, and drugs, which 
are introduced at grades 4 and 5. 

A teacher’s guide is available for each 
book in the series. It includes a diseus- 
sion of student health problems, inter- 
ests, and developmental characteristics; 
an overview of the teaching emphasis for 
each grade level; and background infor- 
mation on each health topic area to- 
gether with suggested learning activities. 
Teamwork in School Health. National 
Conference on Coordination of the 
School Health Program. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 16th St. N.W. 1962. 40 p. 75¢. 
Coordinates for the first time the opin- 
ions and recommendations of profes- 
sional and voluntary leaders into a state- 
ment of guiding principles on school- 
community relationships as they apply 
to the health of school-age children. The 
book should prove useful to school staffs, 
parents, professional and voluntary 
health personnel, and others who seek 
ways for better coordination of school 
health programs. The Conference from 
which this report evolved was sponsored 
by the National Health Council and 
AAHPER. 

Meeting the Childbearing Needs of Fam- 
ilies in a Changing World. New York 28: 
Maternity Center Association, 48 E. 
92nd St. 1962. 115 p. $1.00. Report 
of a conference attended by obstetri- 
cians, pediatricians, psychiatrists, anes- 
thesiologists, nurses, nurse-midwives, 
hospital administrators, nutritionists, 
sociologists, social workers, geneticists 
and educators. The purpose was to de- 
velop suggestions for better use of avail- 
able resources and guidelines for the 
development of additional resources 
for fulfilling the childbearing needs of 
families. 

Physiology of Strength. Theodor Het- 
tinger, Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence 
Ave. 1961. 84 p. $4.50. The result of 
ten years of research and experimenta- 
tion in muscle strength and training, this 
work demonstrates how muscle strength 
may be built and maintained with a 
minimum of time and effort. The simple 


19 Sporting ways to bring 
President Kennedy's fitness 
program to your young people 


THE YOUNG 
SPORTSMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Top specialists offer youth expert 
guidance in a series which offers au- 
thoritative instruction, in-text photos 
and drawings. 

Cloth bound $2.50 each 


SWIMMING by Lynn Burke and 
Don Smith. 


KARTING by Harvey B. Janes. 
Illustrated by J. George Janes. 


DIVING by Robert Clotworthy. 
FLY TYING by Ray Ovington. 
ARCHERY by G. Howard Gillelan. 
CANOEING by Raymond R. Camp. 
MOTOR BOATING by Bill Pearsall. 
CAMPING by John L. Holden. 


Previously published volumes in the 
Young Sportsman's Library Series: 
FRESH WATER FISHING « SALT 
WATER FISHING « HORSEBACK RID- 
ING « HUNTING « WATER SKIING 
SKIING « TENNIS SKIN DIVING 
« SAILING « GOLF 


A complete guide to America’s 

fastest growing sport 
THE HANDBOOK OF JUDO 
by Gene LeBell, Holder of the Black 
Belt, and L. C. Coughran. 
The Oriental art of defense — slated to 
be an Olympic event in 1964, 

With over 300 photos $3.95 


At all bookstores 


Write for free descriptive brochure on 
Nelson Sports books 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Dept. J-1, 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL: 
Sports 
Illustrated 
Book of 
SAFE DRIVING 
Three champions 
— Rodger Ward, 
Pat Moss and Jack 
Brabham — give 
the techniques of 
safe driving under 
all conditions.’ 
Illus. by Dan Todd. 


THE BEST BASIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all popular individual and team sports 
—for beginners and the coaches who teach them 


me Sports 
Illustrated 


LIBRARY 


This unique series of easy-to-follow books has been written under the 
supervision of the Editors of Sports Illustrated, and reflects the beliefs 
and competitive experience of today’s outstanding athletes. 


Each book is illustrated with superb action drawings and detailed diagrams 
by top sports artists. 


Sturdy bindings and handy size make these books ideal pocket coaches. 
Here are the best-selling Sports Illustrated manuals now available: 


TENNIS william F. Talbert, former captain of the U. S. Davis Cup team, 
and the Editors of Sports Illustrated demonstrate the strokes and tactics of 
offensive and defensive play in singles, doubles and mixed doubles with 
Don Budge, Nancy Talbert, Earl Buchholz and Chuck McKinley. //lus- 
trated by Ed Vebell and Sheldon Fink. 


SWIMMING Matt Mann, who for more than fifty years has been teach- 
ing the fundamentals of swimming and coaching college and Olympic 
stars, presents a full course of instruction for beginners of all ages. Stroke- 
by-stroke illustrations by Ed Vebell. 


DIVING Mike Peppe, U. S. Olympic diving coach, takes the young pupil 
from the simple through the technically difficult competitive dives. J/lus- 
trated with complete action-sequence drawings by Ed Vebell. 


SKIING A basic instructional manual on the sensational shortswing tech- 
nique, prepared by Ezra Bowen with Willy Schaeffler, the famous ski 
coach. Illustrated by Robert Riger. 


BASEBALL 4 complete illustrated pocket coach with instruction by 
Sal Maglie, Roy Sievers, Richie Ashburn and other major league stars. 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli, Robert Riger and Ed Vebell. 


HORSEBACK RIDING Gordon Wright, America’s leading teacher 
of horseback riding, and Alice Higgins give detailed information on han- 
dling and care of horses and on how to mount, walk, trot and canter. 
Illustrated by Sam Savitt. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING Bill Cox, twice International Light- 
ning Champion, instructs on rigging, tuning and helmsmanship, and Bus 
and Bob Mosbacher instruct on racing tactics. Illustrated with drawings by 
Anthony Ravielli and Jack Kunz and diagrams by Al Beechel. 


WET-FLY FISHING the vas knowledge of the famous wet-fly 
fisherman, the late James Leisenring, is utilized by his friend and fellow 
angler, Vernon S. Hidy, in teaching the intricacies of casting and tying wet 
flies. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 


DOG TRAINING bDetailca guidance on training the family dog from 


puppyhood to maturity and on field training of flushing spaniels, trailing 
hounds, rugged retrievers and pointing dogs. Illustrated by Daniel 
Schwartz, Sheldon Fink, Anthony Ravielli and Burt Silverman. 


FOOTBALL Expert coaching on quarterbacking, pass catching, place 
kicking and line play by pros Raymond Berry, Y. A. Tittle, Lou Groza 


and Andy Robustelli. Also hints on how to watch a game. Illustrated by 
Robert Riger and Daniel Schwartz. 


Coming in June: Sports Illustrated Books of GAITED RIDING « FENCING 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY * E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5 
Good Books Since 1792 
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methods outlined are adaptable to any- 
one who wishes to develop and maintain 
good muscle tone, bodily strength and 
fitness but should prove of special bene- 
fit to athletic trainers and teachers of 
physical education and rehabilitation. 
World of a Girl. Chester, Pa.: Scott 
Paper Co., Home Service Center. 1960. 
16 p. 

Mental Health in International Perspec- 
tive. New York 21: World Federation 
for Mental Health, 162 E. 78th St. 1961. 
84 p. Single copies free. 25¢ each in 
quantity. 

Nursing Education Programs Today. New 
York 19: National League for Nursing, 
10 Columbus Circle. 15 p. 1961. 

Life’s Creation and You. Midwest Educa- 
tion Service. West Des Moines, Iowa: 
P. O. Box 14. 1962. $1.00. 

The Challenge of Health Research. New 
York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave. 1962. 36 p. Illus. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Folk Dancing. Richard G. Kraus. New 
York 11: The Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave. 1962. $5.95. A guide for schools, 
colleges and recreation groups, present- 
ing the facts every dance instructor and 
leader needs to know about the back- 
ground and values of folk dancing and 
how best to teach groups at all age 
levels. 110 authentic dances are clas- 
sified, explained, and clearly outlined in 
a measure-by-measure analysis of step 
action. Diagrams are given for dance 
steps and patterns, suitable and avail- 
able recordings are suggested, and 
sourees for good folk dance recordings 
are listed. 

Physical Education and Rebound Tum- 
bling. Rich Harris. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Barnes Publishing Co., Ine., 106 First 
St., S.W. 1961. 49 p. $1.50. An au- 
thority’s complete instructional text for 
physical education teachers at all grade 
levels provides daily lesson plans for a 
two-week beginner’s course, presents il- 
lustrated descriptions of progressively 
difficult somersaults, and offers sugges- 


tions for class organization and instrue- 
tion, equipment utilization, time allot- 
ment, testing and grading. 

Baseball in America. Robert Smith. New 
York 17: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Ine., 383 Madison Ave. 1961. 278 p. 
Illus. $10.00. A sportswriter traces the 
development of American baseball from 
a sandlot in 1853 to the big leagues in 
1961, covering all-time famous athletes, 
teams and managers, historic game high- 
lights and plays, and professional facts 
and figures. 

Athletic Injuries. Fifth edition. Augustus 
Thorndike. Philadelphia 6: Lea and 
Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square. 
1962. 259 p. Illus. $5.00. A medical 
manual for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of athletic injuries, with 
statistical tabulations and analyses of 
the more common injuries of athletic 
competition, aimed at the reduction of 
their incidence in college sports. 
Administration of High School Athletics. 
Charles E. Forsythe. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1962. 
472 p. Trade edition, $9.75; classroom 
edition, $6.95. The fourth edition of a 
basic, practical text for students in ath- 
letie administration, coaches, and athletic 
directors. Deals with existent adminis- 
trative problems and questions such as 
financing and budgeting, programming, 
safety and protection measures, pur- 
chase and care of equipment and facili- 
ties—all from the local, state and na- 
tional viewpoints. 

Winning Basketball Strategy. Glenn 
Wilkes. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine. 1959. 203 p. $4.95. Pre- 
sents for coaches an advanced reference 
work, incorporating the success secrets 
of some of the winningest coaches in the 
country. Employing numerous charts 
and diagrams, the author offers effective 
strategies for actual game situations 
which can mean the difference between 
success or failure; he makes suggestions 
and recommendations for planning of- 
fensive and defensive measures through 
specific plays and maneuvers. 

The Basketball Coach: Guides to Success. 
John W. Bunn. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 216 p. Trade 
edition, $5.00; text edition, $3.75. An 
experienced coach diseusses the periph- 
eral areas of the coach’s responsi- 
bility: recruiting, promotion, public re- 
lations, organization. He offers profes- 
sional pointers on such specific duties as 
selecting, conditioning, and _ scouting 
players and methods of play, promoting 
spectator and community support, pur- 
chasing equipment, and organizing and 
training student managers. 
Basketball Methods. Pete Newell and 
John Benington. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1962. 350 p. 
Illus. $6.00. Two basketball specialists 
present play-by-play offensive and de- 
fensive strategy for various approaches 
to the game, offering general basketball 
philosophy and coaching theory while 
emphasizing physical conditioning, fun- 
damentals of passing, shooting, and foot- 
work. 
Wadsworth Sports Skills Series. Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co. 75¢ 
each. Special offer to instructors: 50¢ 
each (minimum of 2 books) or $3.95 for 
the set of nine. A series of handbooks 
on a number of popular sports activities, 
each of which treats specifie values, his- 
tory, equipment, participation tech- 
niques, rules, training program, self- 
testing and evaluation methods, and in- 
cludes a glossary and bibliography. 
Beginning Volleyball. Odeneal 
and Harry Wilson. 
Beginning Archery. Roy K. Niemeyer. 
Beginning Handball. Richard Roberson 
and Herbert Olson. 
Beginning Golf. Ben Bruce and Evelyn 
Davies. 
Beginning Tennis. 
Virginia Dumas. 
Beginning Badminton. John Friedrich 
and Abby Rutledge. 
Beginning Bowling. Donald Casady and 
Marie Liba. 
Conditioning. Frank Sills and Lura 
Evans. 
Beginning Swimming. Martin M. Mac- 
kenzie and Betty Spears. 
Beginning Volleyball: A Syllabus for 
Teachers. Wayne B. Brumbach. Eugene, 


Peter Everett and 


Ready for Fall Classes... 


order from: 


JOHPER — May-june 1962 


Application of the principles and basic fundamentals of 
movement to each activity area is stressed in this second 
edition. Recognition of physical education as education 
rather than as mere physical education is covered. The 
subject is treated as a necessary skill for college women, 
as a form of non-verbal communication, a basis for good 
emotional and social adjustment and an effort to cultivate 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 South Sixth Street—Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Revised Physical Education Syllabus 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Staff, Purdue University 


appreciation for movement as an art form as well as the 
foundation for all activity. The physically educated 
woman, in the authors’ opinion, is one who understands 
and appreciates the body as an instrument to be trained 
and taken care of, who uses her body efficiently and 
gracefully in all activities, and who has resources within 
herself for wholesome, satisfying physical recreation. 
Available August 1962, price open. 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS 


IT’S TIME FOR SPRING 
INVENTORY! 


Do you have... 


. Guides? 
AQUATICS coms, 1961-63 
128 p. (24-812). $1.00 
_. WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
GUIDE, 1961-63 
128 p. (24-811). $1.00 
VOLLEYBALL — 1961-63 
128 p. (24-817)_ _...$1.00 
_. SOFTBALL GUIDE, 1962-64 
‘ 128 p. _...$1.00 
TRACK AND CUIDE, 


. Seorebooks? 


—. BASKETBALL 
(24-907)... 
. FIELD HOCKEY 
(36-600)... 
VOLLEYBALL 
Official (24-809)... 75¢ 
Modified (24-810)... 50¢ 


. Technique Charts? 
_. AQUATICS—SWIMMING AND DIVING 


18 charts (24-880) _..$2.00 
BASKETBALL 
12 charts (24-844) _..$1.00 
. SPEEDBALL 
8 charts (24-833) __..$1.00 
VOLLEYBALL 
11 charts (24-863). $1.00 


. Selected Articles Reprint Series? 
BASKETBALL 


$1.00 
FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 

(24-803) $1.25 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 

(24-805) $1.00 
SOFTBALL 

(24-804). $1.00 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 

(24-802) $1.25 
VOLLEYBALL 

(24-806) $1.00 


. Special Publications? 
.. STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN 


72 p. (24-112)__ _...$1.00 
RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
4p. (24-813). 
32 p. (24-116) . 50¢ 
ORGANIZATION 
44 p. (24-100.12)_ Te 
EVENTS IN THE GIRLS SPORTS 
80 p. (24-100.13)_ $1.50 


. Filmstrip? 


. SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 


6 filmstrips $24.00 


DGWS—AAHPER 
1201 léth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the publications indicated 
above. Cash must accompany order of $2.00 
or less. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Bill me ‘Check 
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Oregon: University of Oregon Coopera- 
tive Store. 1961. 69 p. Provides de- 
tailed lesson plans for a 10-week course 
of basic fundamentals, step-by-step pro- 
cedures and progressive skills, including 
aids for evaluation, testing, and grading 
of students. 

Junior Division Physical Education: A 
Teacher's Guide for Grades 4,5,6. 
Toronto 5, Ontario: Canadian Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 515 Jarvis St. 1960. 
277 p. Photographs. Prepared by the 
Canadian AHPER, this manual gives 
specific instruction on carrying out ade- 
quate physical education programs in 
the elementary grades, where space, 
equipment, and facilities may be 
limited. Teaching methods for a variety 
of games, sports, and rhythmic activities 
are graphically described by an effective 
integration of the text with diagrams 
and photographs. 

A Sports Bibliography for Secondary 
School Students. Diana Cohen. Boston, 
Mass.: Boston University, School of 
Education. 1962. 111 p. $1.80. Avail- 
able through the Boston University book 
store. 

The Creative Sports Series. Mankato, 
Minn.: Creative Educational Society, 
Ine. Six volumes: Baseball; Football; 
Basketball; Track and Field; Golf, 
Swimming, Tennis; and Recreational 
Sports. 256 p. each. Illus. 

Fourth International Congress on Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Wom- 
en. Report of the Congress held August 
6-12, 1961, NEA Headquarters Building. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1962. 128 p. $2.00. 


65th CPEA Proceedings. Proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the College Physi- 
eal Edueation Association, held Decem- 
ber 1961 in Kansas City, Mo. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 260 p. $3.00. 

Official DGWS Tennis-Badminton Guide, 
1962-64. Virginia Skillman and Susan 
Wirth, editors. Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1962. 
160 p. $1.00. 

Official DGWS Archery-Riding Guide, 
1962-64. Frances Bleick and Katherine 
Russell, editors. Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1962. 
128 p. $1.00. 

How to Master the Irons. Gene Littler 
with Don Collett. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1962. 118 p. 
Illus. $5.00. 


Tennis Handbook. Bill and Chet Murphy, 
editors. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1962. 345 p. Illus. 
$5.50. 

Fitness for Elementary School Children 
Through Physical Education. Victor P. 
Dauer. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 426 W. Sixth St. 1962. 
238 p. 


Football: Principles and Play. David M. 
Nelson. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1962. 462 p. Illus. 
$5.00. 

Tennis. Harry “Cap” Leighton. 
York 16: Sterling Publishing Co., 
419 4th Ave., 1962. 96 p. Illus. 
The Handbook of Judo. Gene LeBell and 
L. C. Coughran. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 18 E. 41st St. 1962. 186 
p. Illus. $3.95. 

Boxing’‘s Unforgettable Fights. Lester 
Bromberg. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1962. 351 p. Illus. 
$6.00. 

Swimming and Diving. John F. Higgins, 
Alfred R. Barr, and Ben F. Grady. 
Annapolis, Maryland: U. S. Naval In- 
stitute. 345 p. Illus. $4.50. 


OUTDOOR 
DUCATION 


The Pe... Pictorial Library of Na- 
ture: Earth, Plants, Animals. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1960. 
359 p. Illus. $9.95. Edited by a group 
of internationally known scientists and 
teachers, this book tells how the plants 
and animals living on the earth have 
changed and evolved through the ages. 
These subjects are brought within the 
compass of one volume through the 
close integration of text and illustra- 
tions. A glossary, index, and special 
appendix on classification make this a 
useful reference as well as a fascinating 
story. 

The Community of Living Things: Man- 
kato, Minn.: Creative Educational So- 
ciety, Inc. 1960. Illus. Set of 5 volumes, 
$32.50. These volumes (Field and 
Meadow; Fresh and Salt Water; City 
Parks and Home Gardens; Forest and 
Woodland; The Desert) were devel- 
oped in cooperation with the National 
Audubon Society. The set contains over 
600 photographs, with more than 75 
photos reproduced in color. The series 
provides a valuable aid in conservation 
study, natural history, botany, zoology, 
and ecology. It will be of special value 
to teachers, outdoor education leaders, 
and others interested in materials help- 
ful to young people in the study of the 
relation of living things to their en- 
vironment. 

Recreation and Park Yearbook, 1961. 
New York 11: National Recreation As- 
sociation. 8 W. Eighth St. 122 p. $5.50. 
Contains city-by-city facts from 2,762 
municipal or county authorities, cover- 
ing park areas, playgrounds, buildings, 
pools, and other facilities, volunteer and 
paid personnel, operating budgets and 
capital expenditures. Since the Year- 
book is the only reference work con- 
taining this detailed information, it is 
a unique sourcebook for students, 
planners, researchers, civic leaders and 
public officials. 

Garden Art and Decoration. Menlo Park, 
Calif.: Lane Book Co., Willow at Mid- 
dlefield. 1962. 96 p. Illus. $1.75. 


New 
Ine., 
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to benefit your classroom instruction 


up-to-date advice 
about physical and 


emotional health 


a sound presentation 
of the aims, 
objectives and basic 


problems in the field 


a wealth of 
practical ideas for 
health teaching 


activities 


hundreds of methods 
and ideas for 
teaching the 
handicapped child 


shows how to apply 
basic laws of motion 
to all types of 


physical activities 


New (3rd) Edition! Byrd—HEALTH 


Formerly known as College Hygiene, this 
text provides the student with the funda- 
mental rules for healthy living, both mental 
and physical. Dr. Byrd tells the student how 
to take care of his eyes, teeth, posture, skin, 
heart and nutritional needs. He will find 
easily understandable discussions of influ- 
enza and pneumonia, poliomyelitis, rheu- 
matic fever, colds, rabies, measles, scarlet 
fever, “strep” throat, infectious heptatitis, etc. 
Their causes, symptoms, and prevention. 


are clearly explained. Full chapters are de- 
voted to immunizations, tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases. The author advises the stu- 
dent on how to overcome the emotional up- 
sets that so frequently arise during college 
days, such as disturbances over friendships, 
grades, and lack of confidence. He explains 
various symptoms of mental illness, and 
methods of treatment. Many tables, graphs 
and photos enhance the text. 


By Otiver E. Byrp, M.D., Ed.D., Director, Department of Health Education, Stanford University. 421 pages, 


x 9%”, illustrated. $6.00. 


Third Edition. 


Williams— PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This popular college text gives the student 
the scientific and philosophic bases of physi- 
cal education in a vivid sparkling style he 
will enjoy. Dr. Williams stresses that physical 
education works through physical activities 
and that it must serve the whole person— 
not just bodily development. Psychological, 
economic, biological, social and _ political 


aspects of physical education are all fully 
explained. There is valuable coverage of 
principles of sound curriculum plus _prac- 
tical methods, guidance and administration 
needed to make physical education more 
effective. Each chapter is followed by a series 
of questions to provide stimulating class 
discussions. 


By Jesse Feiinc Wituiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. 


$89 pages, 5/2” x 844”. $4.50. 


Seventh Edition. 


Willgooce—HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In this text, the author describes in detail 
what health facts the classroom teacher 
should teach and how she should teach 
them at the kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate levels. The major portion of the text 
is specifically concerned with elementary 
health instruction. It gives practical help on 
the curriculum, methods, materials, sources, 


and evaluation of health teaching. Activities 
are graded to progress naturally from the 
kindergarten level to junior high school. 
Major topics include: personal cleanliness 
and appearance—activity, sleep and rest— 
nutrition — dental health — prevention and 
control of disease. 


By Cart E. Wittcoose, Ed.D., Boston University. 450 pages, 5¥@” x 8”, illustrated. $5.25. 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Practical methods for teaching physical edu- 
cation to handicapped children at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels are fully 
described in this unusual text. Principal 
handicaps considered here are: orthopedic, 
neurological, postural, cardiopathic, visual, 
auditory, mental, nutritional and _ allergic. 
Dr. Fait carefully describes administration 


methods such as: scheduling special classes, 
school policy for exemption from physical 
education, types of equipment necessary for 
the adapted program. Tests are included to 
determine a student's level of fitness. Activi- 
ties that will help him increase strength, 
endurance and coordination are outlined. 


fed Hotus Fait, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. University of Connecticut. 
332 


pages, 542” x 8/2”, with 200 illustrations. $5.50. 


Broer—EFFICIENCY OF HUMAN MOVEMENT 


The principles of mechanics and motion are 
fully explained in this text and then applied 
to improvement of efficiency in running, 
jumping, golf, tennis, swimming, dancing, 
bowling, etc. Rather than merely show the 
student the correct form for various move- 
ment situations, the text shows him how 
to gauge his performance so that it will be 


most effective according to his strength and 
the particular purpose involved in the ac- 
tivity. The final section of the book helps 
teachers to understand the reason for a 
student's inefficient performance, so the in- 
structor can correct the basic cause of faulty 
performance. 


By Marion R. Broker, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Washington. 351 pages, 6” x 9M", 


with 119 illustrations. $6.00. 


Gladly sent to teachers on approval 


SAUNDERS Co. 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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JUST OUT! 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO” 


BY 
A. E, MARIE PARKES 


60 years of Women’s Athletics in Review 


$1.50 a copy 


FLEXIBILITY SERIES 
FOR SWIMMERS 


BY 
D. N. R. JACKSON 
Control of the body through exercises 
demanding flexibility, agility and 
extension, without tension. 


25¢ a copy 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Toronto 5, Ontario 


“The best book I have ever seen for 
the purpose . . . Vyts Beliajus 
International Folk Dance Authority 
TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, etc. with background, teaching sug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic text 
by teacher training institutions. 
ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 14, N. J. 


Two Fun Dances 
by 
Louise Turner 
THE A U STRETCH, A Ballroom Dance 


and 
The Tiger Reel, A Square Dance with Calls 
Both on: 45 RPM Recording 


| $1.50 p.p 
Sheet Music and Directions for: 


Order From: Big A Records, 
c/o Johnston and Malone 
’ Auburn, Alabama 


Vacations Abroad. UNESCO. New York 
27: Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, 1962. 161 p. $1.25. 

Fun with Brand-New Games. Allan and 
Paulette Macfarlan. New York 17: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1961. 
255 p. Illus. $3.50. 

How to Grow and Use Annuals. Menlo 
Park, Calif.: Lane Book Co., Willow at 
Middlefield. 1962. 80 p. Illus. $1.95. 
The Word and Picture Guide to American 
Animals. Dorothy Knight. New York 
17: Arco Publishing Co., Ine., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave. 1962. Illus. $2.50. 
“Fore! Golf Cartoons from The Wall 
Street Journal. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Ine., 300 Fourth Ave. 
1962. 92 p. $2.95. 

How to Grow African Violets. Carolyn K. 
Rector. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Book 
Co., Willow at Middlefield. 1962. 64 p. 
$1.75. 

The Art of Flower Preservation. Geneal 
Condon. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Book 
Co., Willow at Middlefield. 1962. 64 p. 
Tllus. $1.95. 

File O’ Fun. Jane A. Harris. Minneap- 
olis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
W. Sixth St., 1962. $3.00. A card file 
for social recreation, containing descrip- 
tions of party games, get acquainted 
games, stunts, card games, skits, tricks, 
and puzzles. 


Summer Opportunities for Teenagers. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y.: The Advancement 
and Placement Institute, 169 N. 9th St. 
1962. 70 p. $3.00. 

Recreational Activity Development for 
the Aging in Homes, Hospitals and Nurs- 
ing Homes. Carol Lucas. Springfield, Il. : 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 301 E. 
Lawrence Ave. 1962. 59 p. $4.25. 


Secrets of Successful Fishing. Henry 
Shakespeare. New York 17: Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine., 750 Third Ave. 1962. 
200 p. Illus. 60¢. 


Guide to Campsites. Maplewood, N. J.: 
C. S. Hammond & Co. 1961. 383 p. 130 
maps. Illus. $3.95, clothbound; $2.50, 
paperback. 

The Book of Outdoor Winter Activities. 
Gunnar A. Peterson and Harry D. 
Edgren. New York 17: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1962. 219 p. 
$4.50. 

Field Book of Nature Activities and Con- 
servation. William Hillcourt. New York 
16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave. 1961. 432 p. Illus. $4.95. 


Animal Behavior. J. L.. Cloudsley-Thomp- 
son. New York 11: MacMillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave. 1960. 162 p. Illus. $4.50. 

Angler's Guide to the Fresh Water Sport 
Fishes of North America. Edward C. 
Migdalski. New York 10: Ronald Press 


HELPFUL LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


Davis—Philosophic Process 
in Physical Education 
By ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education and Education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Foreword by MINNIE L. LYNN, Ph.D. 


This book meets the need of an in- 
creasing number of graduate courses 
devoted to the philosophy of physi- 
cal education. It is a sound, depend- 
able guide to the building of a per- 
sonal philosophy of physical educa- 
tion, which suggests tested methods 
of applying philosophic processes to 
physical education. Contents include 
full discussions on philosophy as a 
heritage, philosophy as action, and 
philosophy as a quest. 


301 Pages, 5%4"x734”". $6.00 


Lowman and Young— 
Postural Fitness 


By CHARLES LeROY LOWMAN 
M.D., Se.D., F.A.C.S. 
Director, School of Physical Therapy, 
University of Southern California 
and CARL HAVEN YOUNG 
Ed.D., C.C.T., F.A.A.P.M.R. 


Professor of Physical Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


This helpful book gives practical 
guidance on irregularities in struc- 
tural and functional patterns, tran- 
sitional stages in growth develop- 
ment, maturity and adjustment, in- 
terrelationships of body segments 
and dissimilarities which exist among 
people. Procedural techniques for 
determining variations and specific 
exercise precepts are included. 


341 Pages. 61 Illustrations. $7.50 


Write for Descriptive Folders of Books on Health and Physical Education 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1962. 431 p. Illus. 
$8.00. 

Tackle Canoeing This Way. Perey W. 
Blandford. New Rochelle, N. Y.: Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634. 1962. 129 p. $3.75. 
Menus for Entertaining. Juliette Elkon 
and Elaine Ross. New York 22: Hast- 
ings House Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th 
St. 1960. 288 p. $6.95. 

Manners for Moppets. Betty Betz. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway. 1962. $2.95. 

The Wilderness Cabin. Calvin Rutstrum. 
New York 11: MaeMillan & Co., 60 
Fifth Ave. 1961. 169 p. Illus. $4.95. 
Camping Skills for Trail Living. John A. 
Ledlie, editor. New York 17: Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway. 1962. 192 
p. Illus. $4.95. 

101 Things To Do With a Bike. Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. New York 16: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 4th 
Ave. 1961. 128 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Sunset Family Camping. Second edition. 
Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Book Co. 
1962. 128 p. Illus. $1.75. 

Sunset Western Campsite Directory— 
1962. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Book 
Co. 1962. 112 p. Illus. $1.75. 
Arizona. Second edition. Menlo Park, 
Calif.: Lane Book Co. 1962. 110 p. 
Illus. $1.75. 

Water Games. Hope M. Smith. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1962. 92 p. $3.50. 

Creating with Aluminum. §. B. Mattson. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. 1962. 90 p. Illus. $3.50. 
Exploring for Fun. William A. Burns. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
300 Fourth Ave. 1961. 128 p. Illus. 
$3.00. 

An Experiment in Training Volunteers: 
Services and Companionship for Retired 
Persons. Washington 16, D. C.: Diocese 
of Washington, Dept. of Social Rela- 
tions, Mount Saint Alban. 1962. $1.00. 
Successful Parties and How to Give Them. 
Marjorie Wackerbarth and Lillian S. 
Graham. Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: 
’ T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S. 
1961. 294 p. $3.95. 

Training Camp Counselors in Human Rela- 
tions: A Case Book. Jerome Beker. New 
York 17: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1962. 186 p. $3.75. 

The ARCO Gun Book. Larry Koller, edi- 
tor. New York 17: Arco Publishing Co., 
Ine., 480 Lexington Ave. 1962. 400 p. 
Illus. $7.50. 

My Life of High Adventure. Grant H. 
Pearson with Philip Newill. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1962. 
234 p. $4.95. 

Pony Care. Jean Slaughter. New York 
22: Alfred Knopf, Ine., 501 Madison 
Ave. 1961. Photographs. 115 p. $3.50. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Safety Education. Second edition. A. E. 
Florio and G. T. Stafford. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
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For the most modern, up-to-date textbook 
for your courses in “Methods and Materials” 


examine... 


Irwin —Cornacchia — Staton 


HEALTH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Incorporating 1,000 Teacher-Tried Techniques, 


Grouped by Subject Area and Graded 


Covering the entire field of health and health education 
in the elementary grades this new book presents the 
most current information and modern techniques known 
today. It is written for a course in “Methods and Ma- 
terials” by three well-qualified authors who are dynam- 
ically active in the field of health education. 


This new book contains the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on student health needs and problems; the latest 
findings of health appraisals and procedures and their use 
in schools; first-aid for the teacher, including mouth-to- 
mouth procedures for artificial respiration; current phi- 
losophy on the role of health education in the curriculum, 
the appropriate time and place; and the role of the nurse 
in this program. The principles of learning are applied to 
health education as the authors present 1,000 teacher- 
tried new teaching techniques and recent evaluation 
techniques for use in the instructional program. 


The book is divided into three parts and an appendix. 
Part | considers the fundamental concepts of the ele- 
mentary school health program which include orientation, 
the teacher's role, health appraisal and guidance, school 
safety and curriculum. Part I] concentrates on the ap- 
plication of methods, teacher-tested techniques and 
evaluation in elementary school health teaching. Part III 
deals with materials and their sources for improved class- 
room work. The appendix provides a handy source of use- 
ful information to help teachers plan and execute a 
sound program of elementary school health and safety. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, 
Boston University; HAROLD J. CORNACCHIA, Ed.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Health Education, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; and WESLEY M. STATON, Ed.D., Professor of Health 
Education, Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo. Ready in 
August, 1962. Approx. 424 pages, 62" x 912”. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY Publishers 


3207 Washington Boulevard 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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[\ wM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISLERS, . 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Health and Fitness is a new textbook designed 
to guide the college student to a life of healthy 
leadership. Written by three members of the 
staff of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York, 


the book outlines the over-all effects of per- 
sonal, family, and community action on health. 


The authors, Drs. Nelson S. Walke and 
Nathan Doscher, chairman and associate pro- 
fessor, respectively, of the Brooklyn College 
Department of Health and Physical Education, 
and Dr. Michael F. Volpe, college physician, 
combine a background in physical education, law 
and medicine. In Health and Fitness they have 
jone an excellent job of providing the college 
student with an orientation in good health by 
emphasizing the factors which operate to produce 
appropriate health habits and attitudes in the 
individual. 


Included in Health and Fitness is subject 
matter ranging from childbirth and genetics to 
protection against disasters like nuclear warfare. 
There is a stimulating chapter on mating and 
martriage, with special emphasis on marriage 
among college students, as well as chapters on 
the effects of alcohol, narcotics and tobacco. 
Mental health and mental hygiene are treated, 
as are nutrition and diet and government con- 
trol over foods, drugs and cosmetics. The his- 
torical development of the public health con- 
cept and such important problems as adequate 
water supply, prevention of disease, accident 
prevention, and major communicable diseases are 
discussed in detail. 


Health and Fitness has 352 pages, 115 of 
them devoted to perforated worksheets com- 
prising completion statements, practical tests, 
brief definitions, charts, and varied types of 
questions for student review. Wire-coil bound, 
it retails at $4.50. Drop us a card and we'll 
be happy to send you a brochure completely de- 
scribing Health and Fitness, or an examina- 
tion copy on approval if you wish. 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


1959 Enlarged Edition $5.00 
The authoritative text in use in 40 countries. 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 
sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. .......... $2.00 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 
H. I. DRIVER CO. 

P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 


330 W. 42nd St. 1962. 382 p. $6.95. 
Designed primarily as a text for pros- 
pective safety education teachers, this 
book is also a valuable reference for 
school safety supervisors. The second 
edition has been revised to provide 
broader treatment in the areas of traffic 
safety education, disaster and civil 
defense, and aquatic activities such as 
Seuba diving and boating. 


Sports Illustrated Book of Safe Driving. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
East Washington Square. 1962. 87 p. 
$2.95. Contains tips about driving con- 
ditions, situations and dangers, and 
procedures and equipment for safe 
driving. 

Teaching Safety in the Elementary School. 
Charles Peter Yost. Washington, D. C.: 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Edueation, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St. N.W. 32 p. Illus. 75¢. The 
fifth booklet in the popular Classroom 
Teachers Series, Teaching Safety shows 
how safety teaching can prevent acci- 
dents and points out the safety tasks 
of the teacher. It gives teaching meth- 
ods and tips on what to teach and when. 
Learning experiences are divided into 
primary and intermediate levels, with 
safety goals and specific suggestions 
for each level. A section on evaluation 
and a list of resource material com- 
plete this helpful booklet. 


Accident Prevention: The Role of Physi- 
cians and Public Workers. Maxwell N. 
Halsey, editorial consultant. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 
42nd St. 1961. 400 p. $12.00. Experts 
in various fields of accident causation 
have contributed to this volume which 
was published for the American Public 
Health Association with the cooperation 
of the Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Recently acquired data on safety 
and acident prevention, including such 
topics as the role of alcohol in traffic 
accidents, the role of physiological and 
psychological factors, seat belts, and 
off-the-job safety, are dealt with in de- 
tail. 


JUNIOR DIVISION PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Grades 4-5-6 


A new complete Physical Education Course for Grades 4-6 . . . carefully 
prepared by a committee of Canadian physical education teachers and 
supervisors. The contents include Teaching Hints, Introductory Activities, 
Big Muscle Activities, Tumbling, Group Games, Skating, Running and 
Jumping, Rhythmic Activities including folk and creative dance. Each 
unit is fully illustrated with line drawings and photographs. The pro- 
gramme provides for the individual needs of classroom teachers and spe- 
cialists who desire a publication which meets today’s need for a vigorous, 


challenging activity programme. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO: 


1.75 net plus shipping charges 


Order Department, 
Canadian AHPER, 
515 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa- 
tion Publications — Sales Dept., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
publications listed below. 


Those First School Years. 39th Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 1960. 254 p. $4.00. 

Major sections of this book deal with 
the child in society, early childhood 
education in action, the physical en- 
vironment, home-school relationships, 
and status and trends. Health and 
physical education are considered in 
terms of activities and program, equip- 
ment, school plant, value of play, and 
criteria for good programs. 

Focus On Change. Reprint from the 
March 1962 NEA Journal reporting the 
findings of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals on ways 
to achieve improvements in school pro- 
grams. Available free while the sup- 
ply lasts. Paralleling this booklet is a 
color-sound 89-frame filmstrip of the 
same title narrated by news analyst 
Howard K. Smith. Filmstrip and ree- 
ord sell for $5.00 and may be purchased 
from the NEA Publication-Sales See- 
tion. 

Testing, Testing, Testing. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 1962. 32 p. $1.00. 
Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1961-62. Research Report R2. Research 
Division. 1962. 60 p. $1.00. 

Rankings of the States, 1962. Research 
Report R1. Research Division. 1962. 
60 p. 75¢. 

Bibliography of Reference Books for Ele- 
mentary Science. 1962 edition. George 
G. Mallinson and Jacqueline B. Mallin- 
son. National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 1962. 65 p. 75¢. 

Curriculum Materials 1962. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 1962. 105 p. $1.25. 

Salary Schedules Classroom Teachers, Ur- 
ban Districts 30,000 to 99,999 in Popula- 
tion 1961-62. Research Report R3. Re- 
search Division. 1962. 72 p. 75¢. 

The Public-School Personne! Administrator. 
Research Monograph Ml. Research 
Division. 1962. 90 p. 75¢. 

Elementary School Organization: Purposes, 
Patterns, Perspective. National Elemen- 
tary Principal. 1961. 157 p. $4.00. 
Freedom to Move. Department of Ele- 
mentary -Kindergarten-Nursery Educa- 
tion. 1962. 32 p. Studies the child as 
he explores his world through movement. 
Diseusses movement education of chil- 
dren at various stages of maturity, em- 
phasizing that movement is a funda- 
mental need in the child’s growth. 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A New 
Focus for Education. 1962 Yearbook. As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 
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Teamwork In 
School Health 


Guidelines to community-school coordina- 
tion. Report of the National Conference 
on Coordination of the School Health Pro- 
gram. A valuable document for all those 
engaged in school and community health 
programs. 


36 p. 
Available from 
AAHPER-NEA 


1201 Sixteenth St... N.W. 
Washington 6. D. C. 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER 


TEACHER MANUAL 
By Jack Mann 
This newest and most detailed handbook features— 


vx Important pointers on beginner classes with 
additional guidance for children’s classes. 


vy Abundant exercise material, arranged in logical 
order, for teaching a 15-lesson square dance 
course. 


vy Exact phraseology for explaining each movement. 


vx Full supply of material especially suitable for 
single event square dance parties. 


vx Specific aids for selecting proper records. 
w Large collection of dances for the hoedown caller. 


vx System of symbols for writing dances in short- 
hand. 


Send $3.00 (postpaid) to: 
Air Mail 27¢ extra 


JACK MANN 


540 Alcatraz Oakland 9, Calif. 
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New RONALD Books 


Health Concepts for College Students 


Warren R. Johnson and Doris E. Terry, both 
University of Maryland: M. Josephine Gaines, 
University of Washington; and James H. Humphrey, 
University of Maryland 
Designed for health and hygiene courses on the first- or second- 
year college level, this new textbook focuses on five central 
themes—orientation, personal health, human relations, health 
hazards, and community health. Broad in scope, it ranges from 
the factors that determine individual health to international 
health problems. 318 pp., illus. 1962. $5.00 


Administration of Physical Education 
For Schools and Colleges 


William Leonard Hughes, Temple University: Esther French 
and Nelson G. Lehsten, both The University of Michigan 


Second Edition offers desirable standards and policies for de- 
partmental and program procedures and outlines a full program 
of activities for both sexes through school and college. It sets 
up the organizational framework for administration and super- 
vision and indicates how personnel should be selected and 
function within the institution and the community. Details the 
teacher's responsibilities in the program. 2nd Ed., 1962. 456 pp. 

$5.50 

Water Games 
Hope M. Smith, University of California, Los Angele 


A lively approach to teaching the fundamental swimming move- 
ments, 130 appealing water games, arranged in order of mechan- 
ical complexity, instill increasing self-confidence as the beginner 
progresses from shallow-water activities to underwater games, 
and finally to speed contests and obstacle races. Many whimsical 
line drawings remind the instructor of opportunities for adding 
to the enjoyment of the lessons. 1962. $3.50 


There’s a book in The Ronald Sports Library 


for Every Sport and Activity—More Than 100 Titles 


Ronald Encylopedia of Baseball 


Compiled and Edited by Joe Reichler, 
Basebal! Editor, Associated Pre 


Here at last is complete coverage of our national pastime! 
650 fact-filled pages answer virtually every question about the 
game, its heroes, and personalities. For the first time, the his- 
tory of every American and National League club is covered 
systematically! In addition, the book provides a treasury of 
fascinating information: records for every major leaguer; team 
records; Official Playing Rules; World Series and All-Star 
game records; The Hall of Fame; ete. Many box scores. 1962. 
650 pp. $10.00 


And Two Companion References . . . 


RONALD ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOOTBALL 
1961 Revision, Harold ‘Spike’ Claassen 
RONALD ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BASKETBALL 
William G. Mokray (Ready Fall 


$10.00 


1962) 


Softball for Girls. 3rd Ed. A. Viola Mitchell 

Tennis Handbook. Edited by Bil! & Chet Murphy 
Tennis for Beginners. 8)! & Chet Murphy 

How to Master The Irons. Gene Littler & Don Collett 
Field Hockey. Josephine T. Lees 
Basketball Methods. Pete News! 
Football. David M. Nelson 


$2.95 
$5.50 
$3.50 
$5.00 
$4.00 
$6.00 
$5.50 


& Betty Shellenberger 


& Je 


hn Beninaton 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Physical Education, Sports, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY «e New York 10 
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Outdoor Recreation for America 
(Continued from page 19) 


Complete, practical courses in 


ARCHERY and RIDING at 
TEELA-WOOKET 
CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
June 18-July 1. . . Reasonable Rates 


managing -agencies and would pro- 
mote logical adjustment of the entire 
range of recreation activities to the 
entire range of available areas. 

The following system of classify- 
ing outdoor recreation resources is 
proposed : 


Class I—High-Density Recreation Areas 
(areas intensively developed and man- 


AAHPER “OPERATION ARCHERY” WORKSHOPS 
aged for mass use) 


JUNE 19-22 .. . and AUG. 30-SEPT. 2 

Class II—General Outdoor Recreation 
Areas (areas subject to substantial de- 
velopment for a wide variety of spe- 
cifie recreation uses) 


EQUITATION COURSES 
June 18-24 and 25-July 1 


AUTUMN ARCHERY, RIDING 
and FAMILY CAMPS 


AUG. 30-SEPTEMBER 12 


Class I1I—Natural Environment Areas 
(various types of areas that are suit- 
able for recreation in a natural en- 
vironment and usually in combination 

Plan to come to Teela-Wooket this anni- with other uses) 

versary year . . . Teela-Wooket Camp's 


50th. Teela-Wooket Archery Camp's 25th Class IV—Unique Natural Areas (areas 


of outstanding scenic splendor, natu- 
Send for brochures to: ral wonder, or scientifie importance) 
Mrs. Edward B. Miller 

67J Old Stone Church Road 


Upper Saddle River, N. J. 


Class V—Primitive Areas (undisturbed 
roadless areas characterized by natu- 
ral, wild conditions, including “wilder- 


ness areas”) 


STERLING NYLON © 
ARCHERY BACKSTOP 


e@ Arrows do not penetrate thru the Net 
e Arrows will not break 

The Sterling Archery Net was used at the Archery Clinic at the 

AAHPER National Convention in Atlantic City, March 17-21, 1961. 
Participants claimed it to be the best backstop they had ever used 

for archery. 


Send us your dimensions length and width and we will be glad to quote prices. We also manufacture 
golf, baseball, tennis and gymnasium nets. 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. 


164 Belmont Avenue Belleville, New Jersey 
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Class VI—Historic and Cultural Sites 
(sites of major historic or cultural 
significance, either local, regional, or 
national) 

Recommendations for specific ap- 
plications of this system of classifi- 
cation occupy two chapters of the 
report. 


EXPANSION, MODIFICATION, AND 
INTENSIFICATION OF PRESENT 
PROGRAMS 

Twenty-nine specific reeommenda- 
tions concerning “Planning, Acqui- 
sition, Protection, and Access,” 
“Promoting Recreation Values in Re- 
lated Fields,’ and “Meeting the 
Costs” are spelled out. The reason- 
ing and significance of these recom- 
mendations form a major portion of 
the body of the report: The key role 
of state governments and the press- 
ing need for solution to the recrea- 
tion problems of metropolitan areas 
receive special attention. 


A BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The ORRRC recommends estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, in the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, with over-all respon- 
sibility for leadership of a nation- 
wide effort by coordinating the vari- 
ous federal programs and assisting 
other levels of government to meet 
the demands for outdoor recreation.” 


A GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAM 

A federal grants-in-aid program 
should be established to stimulate 
and assist the states in meeting the 
demand for outdoor recreation. This 
program, administered by the pro- 
posed Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
would promote state planning and 
acquisition and development of areas 
to meet the demands of the public 
now and in the future. * 


*Seeretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall signed the order establishing such a 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the De- 
partment of the Interior on April 2, 1962. 
A nucleus organization has been formed 
and a number of the functions of other 
divisions are being transferred to the new 
bureau. It will coordinate recreational 
planning rather than carry out land-man- 
agement functions of existing agencies. 
Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation is Edward C. Crafts, former as- 
sistant chief of the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Establishment 
of the new bureau, was recommended by 
President John F. Kennedy, in keeping 
with the proposals of the ORRRC, in his 
special message on conservation, trans- 
mitted to Congress on March 1. 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 


THY 
Maryland, College Park 


Editor, DO 
‘University o 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1962 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, which is published in March, May, October, and December by 
AAHPER. The column editor has presented the author’s or her own summary 
so that all AAHPER members may know the results of the latest scientific 
study in health, physical education, and recreation. 


Byrd, Oliver E., and Bloner, E. Manford. 
Footbath Solutions and Athlete’s Foot in 
High Schools. Examinations of 1,326 
high school boys in grades 7 to 12 in a 
California city revealed freedom from 
athlete’s foot in only 35.5 percent of 
the students. An experimental group 
used a commercial solution, known as a 
“skin toughener,” for the control of ath- 
lete’s foot. The active ingredients of this 
solution (Onox) are reported as sodium 
silico-fluoride, boric acid crystals, sodium 
nitrate, sodium chloride, and zine chlo- 
ride. 

The 489 pupils in the experimental 
group who used the skin toughening so- 
lution daily during the school week for 
three months showed an average im- 
provement over the control group which 
was statistically significant. Improve- 
ments were observed in the degree or 
severity of infection with athlete’s foot, 
in the number of interdigital spaces af- 
fected, and in the lesser number of orig- 
inal negatives who developed fungus in- 
fections of the feet during the three- 
month research period. The experimen- 
tal group improved in all these respects, 
while the control group deteriorated in 
all respects. 

A drying room, with heating units in 
the concrete floor, was found to have no 
value in the prevention of athlete’s foot. 
Evidence pertaining to the superiority 
of the foot mat or foot sprayer was in- 
conclusive and more research on a com- 
parison of these two devices is needed. 

Clarke, H. Harrison, and Harrison, 
James C. E. Differences in Physical and 
Motor Traits Between Boys of Advanced, 
Normal, and Retarded Maturity. As a 
part of the Medford, Oregon, Boys’ 
Growth Project, this study proposed to 
determine if significant differences in 
structural measures, muscular strength 
tests, and explosive power existed be- 
tween boys who were advanced, normal, 
and retarded in maturity. Subjects were 
273 boys 9, 12, and 15 years of age; the 
three maturity groups at each age were 
formed on the basis of skeletal age as- 
sessed from wrist-hand X rays. The 
structural measures were standing and 
sitting heights, leg length, Wetzel phy- 
sique channel, body weight, lung capac- 
ity, hip width, upper arm, chest, and calf 
girths. The strength measures included 
grip, back and leg lifts, push-ups, pull- 
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ups, Rogers’ arm strength score, Strength 
Index, Physical Fitness Index, elbow and 
shoulder flexion strengths, shoulder in- 
ward rotation strength, and the mean of 
12 eable-tension tests. The measure of 
muscular power was the standing broad 
jump. The following results were noted : 
(1) in all instances where the differences 
were significant, the more mature group 
had the higher average; (2) the highest 
and most significant differences between 
the means were obtained at 15, 12, and 
9 years of age in that order; (3) a 
greater difference was found between the 
average body weights at all ages than 
for any other test variable, followed by 
hip width, grip strength, sitting height, 
upper arm girth, and calf girth; (4) in 
general when advanced 12 and retarded 
15 and advanced 9 and retarded 12 year 
old boys were compared, the chronologi- 
eajly older boys were taller and stronger. 
These results seem to substantiate casual 
observations of teachers and indicate a 
need for consideration of maturity in 
the planning of activities and the expec- 
tations of performance levels. 

Clarke, H. Harrison, and Wickens, J. 
Stuart. Maturity, Structural, Strength, and 
Motor Ability Growth Curves of Boys 9 to 
15 Years of Age. For this study 33 meas- 
ures were used; most of these were the 
same as those in the previous study. In 
addition, there were two motor ability 
measures: 60-yd. shuttle run (10-yd. dis- 
tance) and standing broad jump. Sta- 
tistical analyses were made of the scores 
for 40 boys at each age, 9 to 15 years 
inclusive. The growth curves for the 
various measures were studied to deter- 
mine differences. The Medford, Oregon, 
boys used as subjects in this study were 
physically superior to normal popula- 
tions, having above average scores on 
the Physical Fitness Index. It was sug- 
gested that the nature of the physical 
education program in which the subjects 
regularly participated was a significant 
factor affecting the status of their mus- 
cular power and strength. 

Cowell, Charles C., and Ismail, A. H. 
Relationships between Selected Social and 
Physical Factors. Interrelationships be- 
tween personal distance, motor fitness, 
leadership, and athletic aptitude were 
studied using 83 boys in the 10-12 year 
age range. The measuring instruments 
included: the Cowell Personal Distance 


Seale; the Cowell Social Adjustment 
Indexes; the Partridge Leadership Bal- 
lot; the Purdue Motor Fitness Test; the 
Cowell Athletic Aptitude Test; and a 
nine-item criterion scale for measuring 
football ability. All relationships were 
found to be positive, moderate, and sig- 
nificant. Another group of 75 boys of 
junior high school age was used to study 
the interrelationships between social ad- 
justment, motor fitness, and athletic ap- 
titude. In still another group of 45 fresh- 
man university football squad members, 
the relation of personal distance scores 
to football ability, as judged on a man- 
to-man basis on the nine items, was stud- 
ied. As before, all relationships were 
found to be positive, moderate, and sta- 
tistically significant. These results ap- 
pear to support the hypothesis that boys 
and young men of greater motor skill 
and athletic aptitude show a higher de- 
gree of social adjustment and leader- 
ship ability. 

Gray, R. K.; Start, K. B.; and Glen- 
cross, D. J. A Test of Leg Power. The 
authors conducted a search for a test 
which would measure leg power spe- 
cifically and could be expressed in terms 
of the physical principle that power = 
work divided by time. After consider- 
able theoretical and logical analysis, the 
authors devised a vertical power jump, 
the results of which could be expressed 
in foot-pounds of work done per second 
by the legs of the subject, or in the more 
familiar term of horsepower. This test 
involved the usual reach measures, along 
with measures of the level of the center 
of gravity of the subject in various posi- 
tions. Used on a sample of 80 college 
men students, the test was found to be 
extremely high in reliability and objec- 
tivity. In order to use this new test, a 
teacher would have to weigh each stu- 
dent and obtain the position of his cen- 
ter of gravity in the horizontal plane, 
using the center of gravity board de- 
seribed by Cureton and Wickens in a 
previous study. This spot would then be 
marked on the subject with a skin pen- 
cil, and the height of the spot recorded 
for the reach and the jump. The score 
in terms of horsepower could then be cal- 
culated with the formula presented in 
this article. 

Gross, Elmer A., and Casciani, Jerome 
A. The Value of Age, Height, and Weight 
as a Classification Device for Secondary 
School Students in the Seven AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Tests. More than 13,000 
secondary school students in Pennsyl- 
vania were given the seven AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Tests to study the value 
of age, height, and weight as a classifi- 
eation device. An IBM 650 Data Proc- 
essing Machine was used for the statisti- 
cal caleulations. There were four groups 
in the study: senior high school girls, 
junior high school girls, senior high 
school boys, and junior high school boys. 
The factor of age, height, and weight, 
singly or in combination, were found to 
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be of little value as classifiers with these 
groups of students. From these results it 
would seem desirable to set up percentile 
scores for junior high school girls and 
boys. Perhaps the original data collected 
for the establishment of the norms in the 
manual should be compared with these 
authors’ data from Pennsylvania stu- 
dents. 

Harrison, Virginia F. A Review of the 
Neuromuscular Bases for Motor Learning. 
The neuromuseular bases for motor 
learning are discussed from the aspects 
ot: (1) structure of muscle and motor 
unit; (2) reafferent and servo-mechan- 
ism eoneept of overt behavior; (3) post- 
ulations of neural patterns resulting in 
learning and memory; and (4) other 
parameters such as emotional, temporal 
factors, and mental practice and inci- 
dental memory. As a result of this care- 
ful and extensive review of research, the 
author concluded that the suggested role 
of the teacher or therapist in motor 
learning is to set the appropriate psy- 
chological and physical stage, give the 
ehief sensory cue to the learner to use 
at the right time, and then let nature 
take its course. 

Henry, Franklin M.; Lotter, Willard S.; 
and Smith, Leon E. Factorial Structure of 
Individual Differences in Limb Speed, Re- 
action, and Strength. Factor analysis was 
used to study reaction time and maximal 
speed movements of the arms and legs, 
using a sample of 80 college men. 


Measurements of reaction time, speed, 
strength, and the ratio of limb strength 
to limb mass in four movements were 
also analyzed, using another sample of 
70 college men. A factor labeled quick- 
ness of reaction was found, and this was 
quite specific to a particular limb and/or 
movement. A second factor labeled speed 
of limb movement was identified, and 
much of the individual differences in 
speed were specific to a particular limb 
and/or movement. The factors for re- 
action and speed seemed to be unrelat- 
ed, however. The third factor that was 
identified was limb strength in propor- 
tion to limb mass. This factor was not 
related to reaction and speed of the 
limb, and only moderately related to 
simple limb strength. 

Hermann, George W. An Electromyo- 
graphic Study of Selected Muscles In- 
volved in the Shot Put. The purposes of 
this study were: (1) to investigate by 
means of electromyography the fune- 
tions of the pectoralis major (upper 
portion), the deltoideus, the triceps 
brachii, and the teres major in putting 
the shot; (2) to compare findings from 
the electromyographic study with find- 
ings from a mechanical analysis of the 
execution of the shot put; and (3) to 
compare the muscle actions and move- 
ment patterns of shotputters differing in 
skill. Six college men students were di- 
vided into three groups in terms of shot 
putting ability: good, average, and poor. 


For each subject as he put the shot, a 
minimum of four recordings for each 
muscle studied was taken. Analysis of 
the resulting data indicated that the pat- 
tern of acceleration that resulted in the 
greatest final velocity when the shot 
was released was a gradual increase in 
acceleration during the movements across 
the circle, with a large inerease in ac- 
celeration during the final shoulder and 
arm thrust. The teres major appeared 
to contribute the least force to a maxi- 
mum effort in putting the shot. On the 
basis of this study, the author suggests 
a sequence of muscle action as the most 
efficient to ensure that the shot continues 
to accelerate until it is released. 
Johnson, Robert D. Measurements of 
Achievement in Fundamental Skills of Ele- 
mentary School Children. The purpose of 
this study was to develop methods of 
measuring the achievement of elementary 
school children in throwing, catching, 
kicking, batting, jumping, and running, 
and to establish performance norms for 
each of the skills. The battery of tests 
developed was comprised of the follow- 
ing: throw-and-catch; jump and reach; 
zig-zag run; kicking a soccer ball to tar- 
gets on a wall; and batting a plastic 
ball ejected by a machine. The data were 
collected in seven cities in Minnesota, 
using about 25 boys and 25 girls from 
each of the six grades for initial study- 
ing; the revised tests were administered 
to 2,549 boys and 2,195 girls in grades 
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1962 SUMMER SESSIONS— 
GRADUATE STUDIES 


University Of Denver 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Division of 


School of Health—Physical Education, 
C. W. Morgan, Dean 


Master of Science, Teacher Certification, 
Professional Advancement 


INTERSESSION REGULAR SIX-WEEK 
WORKSHOPS TERM 


June 26-July 6 July 9-August 17 
Two to Four Credits Eight Credits 


Physical Fitness 

Measurement in Physical Educa. 
Mechanical Analysis of Sports 
Athletic Injuries 

Physical Educa., Elem. Schools 
Director's Certificate 


Problems in*Physical Education 
Dance in the School Curriculum 
Field Hockey & Basketball 
(Women) 
Golf & Swimming 
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Psychology of Physical Education | Football Coaching 
Director's Certificate (July 30-Aug. 17) 
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Baseball Coaching Wuly 9-27) 


Write for Special Bulletins 
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Summer 1962 


Graduate Courses Leading to 


a degree of Master of Arts in Physical Education 
and 


a Cognate Area in Educational Administration 


June 18-August 17 


Seminar in Physical Education 


June 18-July 22 
Research Methods in Physical Education 
Curriculum in Physical Education 
Evaluation in Physical Education 
Activity Glasses—Golf and Swimming 
July 23-August 17 
Teaching of Health and School Health Problems 
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1 to 6. Most of the tests showed satis- 
factory levels of reliability with the test- 
retest method. For each test and each 
sex an analysis of the difference between 
average scores for one grade and the av- 
erage scores for the succeeding grade 
showed an upward trend from grade to 
grade, except between grades 5 and 6. 
Performance norms, in terms of per- 
centile ranks for each test according to 
sex and grade, were computed on the 
basis of the obtained results. It would 
seem desirable to study the validity of 
these tests further before recommending 
their extensive use. 

Montoye, Henry J.; Ackerman, Kenneth; 
Van Huss, Wayne D.; and Nelson, Rich- 
ard. Effects of Milk and Training on 
Swimming Performance and Organ Weight 
in Rats. Three groups of litter mate al- 
bino male rats were tested as follows: 
Group A received a stock diet and was 
forced to swim daily; group B was sub- 
jected to the same exercise with 30 per- 
cent of the caloric intake consisting of 
powdered whole milk; group C was given 
the stock diet but no exercise. The ex- 
periment continued for 12 weeks, after 
which the animals were foreed to swim 
as long as they were able. Several days 
later the animals were sacrificed and the 
organ weights determined. Replacing a 
portion of the stock diet with milk ap 
peared to have no effect on body weight, 
endurance performance, or weight of the 
heart, kidneys, spleen, adrenals, liver, or 
testes. When the exercised animals were 
compared with the sedentary ones, the 
daily swimming program was seen to re- 
sult in significant increases in swim time, 
carcass specifie gravity, and heart and 


adrenal weight, and a significant de- 
crease in body and spleen weight. En- 


durance swimming time appeared to be 
unrelated to the various organ weights. 
The results pertaining to the effects of 
the daily swimming program were what 
one might expect to find in human be- 
ings. 

Van Huss, Wayne D.; Mikles, Gale; 
Jones, Evelyn M.; Montoye, Henry J.; 
Cederquist, Dena C.; and Smedley, Leo. 
Effect of Milk Consumption on Endurance 
Performance. Nine trained trackmen were 
divided into experimental (nonmilk) and 
control (milk) groups. Both groups par- 
ticipated in three weeks of training on a 
treadmill and then eight weeks of track 
training. The experimental group was 
not permitted any milk, cheese, or ice 
cream except in those dishes in which 
milk was used in cooking. The controls 
consumed a minimum of three pints of 
milk daily and about two pints of ice 
cream each week. Steady state and all- 
out treadmill measures were obtained, as 
well as diet records. During the period 
of this investigation no significant ef- 
feets which might be attributed to milk 
were observed on performance. With 
the exclusion of milk from the diet the 
intake of ealeium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin dropped significantly and below 
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“SWEDISH GYM” 


‘£ FOR YOUTH FITNESS 
: Wide Overhead Ladder 
Eight Chinning Bars 
Fireman's Pole 
Stall Bars 
Climbing activities 


the PLAYMATE line 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


Write for free brochure 


BE SURE YOUR PADLOCKS 


MASTER NO. 1525 


Key-controlled .. . 
your control key 
opens every locker. 
3 year guarantee. 


permanently a 
fin 


MASTER NO. 1500 
Same as No. 1525 


. but without 
‘key control. 3 
ear guarantee. 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


MASTER’S reputation for service and 
dependability, plus low cost and trouble- 
free performance make Master Combi- 
nation Padlocks the number one choice 
of coaches everywhere. You can enjoy 
these same advantages...write for 
complete information. 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 
Wolds Largest Padlock Monufactinrons 
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Your best 
locker buy 
because 
they're built to 


three 
times 
longer. 


All American Athletic Lockers 


No intelligent buyer of school athletic 
equipment makes selections purely on 
the basis of low initial cost because many 
so-called bargain priced products cost 
far more in the long run. . .due to higher 
maintenance expense, shorter life and 
service, and the value of missing features 
found only in quality construction. Be- 
cause they are the top line of athletic 
lockers available in America today, in- 
cluding many exclusive features of quality 
construction ... DeBourgh All American 
Athletic Lockers will cost you more ini- 
tially. But schools from coast to coast 
have found that All American Athletic 
Lockers are worth the additional invest- 
ment, that they actually cost less in 
the long run. 


DEBOURGH 


MANUFACTURING CO = 
Dept. J, 2924 27th Ave. So. e¢ Minneapolis Minn. 


Write for complete information and 
location of installation near you. 


@ Soruggedly built they outlast ordinary 
lockers 3 to 1 

@ Fully ventilated to provide over 70% 
free air circulation 

@ Completely adaptable to meet every 
need and type and size 

@ Roomier, with more air, light, and 
cleanliness 

@ Completely assembled, fast and easy 
to install 

@ Available in a choice of 7 standard 
baked enamel finishes or custom 
finished on request. 
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ALL NEW-trom GYM MASTER! 


GYM MASTER CoO. 


FENNER-HAMILTON Corp. 


The First Completely Port- 
able Combination Horizon- 
tal Bar and Still Rings 


No installation —no floor plates neces- 
sary! Use in gym or outdoors. Easily 
moved on rubber wheels. Disassembles 
into small sections in minutes—no tool 
required. Height and width meet all Olym- 
pic—AAU—NCAA specifications! Ship- 
ping weight: 475 Ibs. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 
ENGLEWOOD COLORADO 


tlfe recommended minimum allowances. 
The fact that the subjects’ performance 
was not impaired reflects the adaptation 
of the body to reduced intakes of these 
nutrients. 

Ryan, E. Dean. Effects of Stress on 
Motor Performance and Learning. Male 
college students were tested on a motor 
learning task that involved balancing for 
12 trials on the pivoted platform of a 
stabilometer. The task was made easy 
for 40 of the subjects by placing the 
platform 10 in. below the pivot and made 
difficult for 80 of the subjects by placing 
it 10 in. above the pivot. Half of the 
easy-task subjects were given electric 
shocks irregularly during the learning 
period to produce tension. Their per- 
formance or learning did not differ ap- 
preciably from that of the control sub- 
jects. Under the same conditions, except 
that the difficult task was used, the ex- 
perimental subjects achieved the same 
amount of learning as the controls but 
showed poorer performance throughout 
the test. When the application of the 
tension-producing shock was delayed un- 
til the third trial, it produced a lesser 
amount of performance impairment for 
that trial but full impairment for later 
trials. The results support the hypothe- 
sis (based on earlier studies) that in- 
creased tension impairs performance of 
a difficult motor task and that rate of 
learning is independent of the state of 
tension for either difficult or easy skills 
—except that predicted better perform- 
ance under tension for the easy task did 
not oceur. Studies of this nature seem 
important in the light of our present 
tension-saturated living and the stresses 
of competitive sports situations. 

Veenker, C. Harold, and Ismail, A. H. 
Effectiveness of Three Approaches to Col- 
lege Health Instruction. Problem solving, 
lecture, and discussion were each investi- 
gated as to its effect upon health knowl- 
edge, health attitudes, and health inter- 
ests held by college students. The 104 
students enrolled in the regularly sched- 
uled undergraduate course in Personal 
and Community Hygiene were randomly 
assigned to each of three sections, all 
taught by the same instructor for a total 
of 48 50-minute periods of instruction. 
Analysis of the initial and final measure- 
ments of health knowledge, attitudes, 
and interests indicated that the problem 
solving, lecture, and discussion ap- 
proaches were equally effective in achiev- 
ing the desired outcomes of health in- 
struction among these undergraduate 
students. These results imply that the 
selection of an instructional approach 
should be made on the basis of criteria 
other than the significance of the ap- 
proach. Such criteria might include pref- 
erence for a certain teaching approach 
existing among the learners, the ability 
of instructors to implement specific ap- 
proaches, and the availability of time, 
materials, personnel, and facilities in- 
volved in various approaches. 
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Conditioning of Football Players 


(Continued from page 24) 


mind. Why do any other type? Even 
wind sprints can be done as condi- 
tioners with a team in signal drill; 
the unit goes all out thirty yards 
running a play rather than just 
doing a sprint. 


Squad together. The squad be- 
comes a whole unit and pure coach- 
ing is involved. The conditioning 
done here is usually for hard game 
type contact. Remember to permit 
brief rest periods to allow for physi- 
cal and mental adjustment. 


After First Game through Season. 
Double sessions are over, of course, 
and the challenge is to maintain con- 


2nd Leighton-Barta 
NATIONAL TENNIS SCHOOL 


for TEACHERS 


June 14-24 at Mary Baldwin College 
Designed to teach group methods for .. . 
class, clinics, recreation programs, etc. T: 
4-day sessions. Write M. Donnalley, 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


dition. This can be accomplished by 
building to a peak and leveling off as 
each week presents a new problem, 
the climax of which is the Friday or 
Saturday game. 

The conditioning should have 
fairly well reached proper warm-up. 
The whole squad works at a rhythm 
and tempo designed to keep the edge 
and to prevent mental staleness, 
which may be the biggest problem. 

Put them in “sweats” on a Mon- 
day if they deserve it or are nursing 
a lot of minor bumps. Do not be 
afraid to create fun. To vary the 
work schedule may decrease monot- 
ony. Shorten a practice once in a 
while and inject variety. An unan- 
nounced layoff may retune your 
squad if they are slightly out of step. 
One of the biggest conditioning chal- 
lenges is to develop in your boys the 
behavioral qualities which produce a 
spirited, hard-working team. 


End of Season to Start of Next. It 
might pay large dividends for any 
coach to investigate the possibility 


of introducing a long-term, syste- 
matic, well-supervised program of 
weight training for all his players. 
Many high schools now employ such 
a plan. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
weight training has a place in any 
physical development program. Prop- 
erly conducted, such a program may 
bear enough results to be the key 
that opens the door to the better 
over-all strength and condition every 
coach desires in his boys. * 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


e@ STURDY FABRIC 75* 
] 0 DOZ 
*PLUS IPPING 


e WELL MADE 
e COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt #’s Sewed on at 18¢ per single 
Numeral) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


ready for 


all activities 


with yard 


GYM FINISH 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 


highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 


and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 


0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 


Ask the Hillyard 


“Maintaineer®" in your area 

to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
— —also for tips on preparation 

for dances, etc. He's 


"On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll.” 


Institution 
Address... 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI > San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. City 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 
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You’ll have to go a long way to find an assignment too big for this power-packed 
portable. With its 80 watts of peak power 
the TRS- 


full-bodied music; 


1680 fills gymnasium, auditorium, or 


distinct, easy-to-understand voice. With this one 


you can have sound for all your normal recreational activities 


system 
games, sports 
events, square or ballroom dancing, swimming meets, dramatics. It’s great for 
camping, community singing, band concerts, and picnics. And it’s just as good 
for coaching from the sidelines as it is for music appreciation. You would look 
all the features of 
this fabulous portable system. The control panel is slanted so it can be operated 


far and wide for a permanent installation that would offer 


either standing or sitting. It’s illuminated so it can be controlled in a darkened 
gym or auditorium, Both music and public address can be operated full stereo, 
full mono, or any degree in between. Or you may have stereo music and mono 
voice. There are inputs for three microphones, and inputs for tape recorder or 
radio. The high fidelity record playing system includes a big 10”, 2 pound turn- 
“Sta-kleen” rubber mat, long, cast metal ton 
you can play any size record up to 174” 


table with a deep-ribbed > arm so 
masters, a tempo control to vary speed 
+ 3% to —15%, and a neon strobe to obtain exact speed. There are separate 
bass, treble, and volume controls for phono that do not affect the microphone, 
and a scratch filter for cleaning up the sound from worn records. Each mike 
has its own volume and tone control. Special voice filters greatly improve intel- 
ligibility: The TRS-1680 has so many features that four pages are needed to 
do it justice. Write for your free copy of Bulletin TR-5 and read all about the 
greatest portable sound system ever offered...the NEWCOMB TRS-1680! 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. JO-5 


and highly efficient loudspeakers, 


grandstand with clean, clear, 


The TRS-1680 is the most powerful and im- 
pressive Newcomb portable sound system, but 
there are many more models to choose from 
if your requirements are not so all-embracing. 
For example, there’s the R-1620V shown above 
to the right. This is a 20 watts peak stereo- 
phonic/monophonic portable transcription 
player-public address system. Then there's the 
R-164 shown above to the left, a 10 watt mono- 
phonic only system widely used in playground 
and park work. In fact, Newcomb makes what 
is probably the most extensive line of portable 
sound equipment in the world — phonographs, 
radios, and tape recorders as well as transcrip- 
tion players. For the invariable best, always 
specify Newcomb. Newcomb equipment is de- 
pendable, rugged, specifically engineered for 
classroom and recreation. Accept no substitute. 
Write and tell us about your sound needs, and 
we will reply immediately with full facts about 
the Newcomb equipment that will fill your 
requirements exactly 


A wide choice 
of reproducers 
is available for 
the TRS-1680 


6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


illustrated is 
TRS-1680-NF4. 
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Free Film on Fitness 


Physical fitness and its value to the 
nation’s well-being are emphasized in a 
new 16mm sound color movie produced 
by Eastman Kodak Company. Fecus on 
Fitness, produced in cooperation with 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, points up the urgent need for more 
attention to physical education for 
American youth. The film shows how 
physical fitness tests are conducted, dem- 
onstrates remedial exercises, and dis- 
cusses a suggested program for long- 
term improvement of physical education 
in the nation’s schools. 

Teachers will find the film an excel- 
lent program for presentation to parents 
and to service clubs. Focus on Fitness 
is available free of charge on a loan 
basis to all interested groups. For book- 
ings, write to Audio-Visual Services, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 


New Dance Record Albums 


Two new dance record albums have 
been issued by Square Dance Associates, 
Freeport, New York. The Waltz, Honor 
Your Partner Album 19, consists of two 
78 rpm records ($6.50) which teach all 
aspects of the waltz by “talk-through 

. walk-through” instruction. Holiday 
Dances, Honor Your Partner Album 20, 
is composed of four records ($12.00) 
which give instructions for simple dances 
to music associated with St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter, May Day, patriotic holi- 
days, Halloween, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. 

Square Dance Associates have revised 
Album 9 of their series to include four 
new mixers. The album Couple Dances 
and Mixers, (4 records, $12.00), now fea- 
tures six dances: Jessie Polka, Badger 
Gavotte, Glow Worm, Butterfly Schot- 
tische, Varsouvienne,'and Heel and Toe 
Polka. 


FILMS 


Sport Down Under. 16mm, 13 min., b&w, 
sound, purchase—$40.00; rental—$2.25. 
Sports in Australia—sailing, yachting, 
big game fishing, water skiing, sailplan- 
ing, and football. Available from the 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York. 

Training Champions. 16mm, 11 min., b&w, 
sound, purchase—$30.00; rental—$1.50. 
Training young swimmers to be world 
champions. First prize winner at Cor- 
tina International Festival of Sports 
Films. Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, New York. 
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Beginning Tennis. 16mm, 14 min., sound, 
color—$130.00; b&w—#70.00. How to 
teach tennis to beginning and advanced 
students. Free teaching guide included 
on request. All American Productions, 
P. O. Box 801, Riverside, California. 
Fundamentals of Badminton. 16mm, 12 
min., b&w, sound, purchase—$60.00; 
rental—$5.00. All American Produe- 
tions, P. O. Box 801, Riverside, Califor- 
nia. 

Volleyball Drills and Techniques. 161m, 
14 min., sound, color—$145.00; b&w— 
$75.00; rental—$5.00. For beginning or 
advanced students in physical education 
classes. All American Productions, P. O. 
Box 801, Riverside, California. 
Volleyball Skills. 16mm, 13 min., sound, 
color—$135.00; b&w—$70.00; rental— 
$5.00. All American Productions, P. O. 
Box 801, Riverside, California. 
Methods of Teaching Physical Education. 
16mm, 11 min., sound, b&w, purchase— 
$70.00; rental—$5.00. Intended for col- 
lege students preparing to become physi- 
eal education teachers. For methods 
classes and practice teaching groups. All 
American Productions, P. 0. Box 801, 
Riverside, California. 

Aqua Viva. 16mm, 15 min., silent, color, 
rental—$10.00. Abstract patterns of 
light and color created by moving water, 
of special interest to students of move- 
ment and design. Mettler Studios, Box 
4456, University Station, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

Impact. 16mm, 12 min., b&w, $65.00. 
Slow-motion photography reveals the ef- 
fects of each second on passengers who 
are involved in high-speed automobile 
collisions. Primarily for driver eduea- 
tion training. Edueational Film Sales, 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 

Safety Through Seat Belts. 16mm, 1214 
min., b&w, $37.00. Through use of an- 
thropometric dummies, the film demon- 
strates that intersection collision forces 
far exceed any human capacity to sur- 
vive them unless seat belts are used. 
Educational Film Sales, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 

Evaluating Physical Abilities. 16mm, 18 
min., color, $170.00. An appraisal of 
speed, strength, coordination, agility, 
through use of periodic performance 
tests based on children’s natural activi- 
ties. Educational Film Sales, University 
Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 

Building Children’s Personalities with 
Creative Dancing. 16mm, 30 min., color 
—$275.00; b&w—$135.00. Educational 


Film Sales, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 
Therapeutic Camping. 16mm, 28 win., 
color, free. Portrays the multidiscipli- 
nary approach (at Devereux Camps, 
North Anson, Maine) to a summer pro- 
gram for children with problems of 
learning and/or personal adjustment. 
Write for a list of rental sources to The 
Devereux Schools, Institute for Research 
and Training, Devon, Pa. 


CATALOGS 


Teaching Aids for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Thomas BE. Flani- 
gan. Mokena, Illinois: Teaching Aids 
Library, P. O. Box 27. 1962. 54 p. $1.50. 
A list of sources of free and inexpensive 
teaching aids which can be used to sup- 
plement the teaching program in HPER. 
Coronet Films 1962-63. Contains de- 
scriptions and prices of 1,097 Coronet 
16mm sound films for classroom instrue- 
tion. The films are presented by subject 
areas within each of the three major 
grade levels. Catalog includes many film 
listings in the areas of health, safety, 
physical education. Coronet films may 
be rented from edueational film rental 
libraries. Write for a free copy of the 
catalog to Sales Department, Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

1962 Bailey Film Catalog. Describes edu- 
cational films for sale and rental cover- 
ing many subject areas and all grade 
levels. Of particular interest to recrea- 
tion leaders are their creative craft films. 
Write for catalog to Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
California. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Catalog No. 
31 Supplement. List of latest releases of 
educational films and filmstrips for class- 
room use in a variety of fields. Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films Ine., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


New Filmstrip 


This 17-minute filmstrip 

explains the parents’ role 
Your in developing fitness in 
their children. School and 
community groups will 
find the filmstrip an effec- 
tive program opener with 
HPER staff members and 
school administrators on 
hand to answer questions 
and interpret in the light 
of local conditions. Script 
and record narration in- 
cluded. Stock No. 24-883 ; 
$7.00. A companion book- 
let discusses fitness, test- 
ing, what parents can ex- 
pect of the schools, and 
what their own responsi- 
bilities are. Stock No. 
24-882; 25 for $1. 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Seniors: Would | Hire You? 


EDITH DeBONIS 


If I were a superintendent or a chair- 
man of a physical education department 
interviewing candidates to fill a vacancy, 
would I hire you? Out of all the appli- 
eants would you be my first choice? 
What are the qualities I would look for 
and what would I expect from you in 
your first year of teaching? 

Every administra- 
tor is looking for 
men and women in 
physical education 
§ (a) who are a visual 
; example of their pro- 
= fession, neat in ap- 
pearance, slim and 
straight in posture, 
easy and graceful in 
movement, generally 
healthy and strong; 
(b) who have better 
than average knowledge and skill in a 
number of activities; (¢) who are dedi- 
cated to their profession, enthusiastic, 
energetic, responsible; (d) who under- 
stand, write, and speak the English lan- 
guage well; (e) who give some indica- 
tion of their understanding and love for 
children and youth, and (f) who have 
the ability to develop rapport with other 
faculty and personnel in the school. 

A number of the candidates inter- 
viewed appeared to measure up to these 
qualifications, but you got the job! 
Why? You were the one who in some 
indefinable way suggested a maturity of 
understanding which would be present 
at all times, not just during an interview 
when every candidate puts his best foot 


Edith DeBonis 


istrator felt would always be neat and 
properly dressed. You would not, if a 
woman, revert to skirts, socks, and flats 
as your daily costume, or if a man, to 
wrinkled slacks, old sweatshirt, and 
leather soled shoes, morning and after- 
noon all through the year. You would 
be properly attired at all times, with 
gymnasium outfit for the gymnasium, 
and a dress or suit and tie for all other 
oecasions. You are the one who would 
not put on weight and become sloppy 
in posture and movement. 

You indicated not only knowledge 
and skill in activities but also a deep- 
rooted desire to teach these skills. You 
would not throw a ball out and let the 
children fend for themselves, spending 
all your class time on plans for sports 
days, or hockey competition, or inter- 
scholastie athletics. You would attempt 
to organize maximum participation in 
physical education for all and intra- or 
extra-mural activities and interscholas- 
ties for those who have the skill to par- 
ticipate more. 

You seemed to be the one candidate 
who understood that the unique contri- 
bution of physical education is “physi- 
cal” and that every area of education 
contributes to social, emotional, and 
mental development as does physical 
education, but only physical education 
contributes to physical fitness. Because 
of your clear understanding of this, 
your classes would be vigorous. Children 
under your guidance would move, be 
physically active from the beginning of 
the period to the end, improve endur- 
ance, arm, leg, back, and abdominal 


strength, and develop agility, balance, 
coordination, and flexibility. Maximum 
efficiency in movement will be your goal, 
in the gymnasium, on the athletic fields, 
in everyday living. 

You appeared to be the one who 
would attempt to reach all children 
through your program because you con- 
veyed a deep love for the teaching pro- 
fession. You would not be impatient 
with the mediocre and unskilled and 
spend all your time and effort on the 
skilled and gifted. 

Because you seemed to indicate a ma- 
ture understanding of your relationship 
to other teachers and personnel, I felt 
that you would find a niche for yourself 
as a contributing member of the school 
staff. You would find the time to be 
with other staff members, attend school 
staff meetings, see to it that they see 
and meet you in an environment other 
than the gymnasium and in clothes other 
than your gym uniform. You would 
somehow impress upon others, in vari- 
ous ways, that you not only understand 
but also can write and speak the Eng- 
lish language well. 

Finally, you were the one I hired be- 
cause you convinced me you believed. 
Your whole personality expressed 1 be- 
lief in the profession you have chosen 
as your life’s work, its importance and 
its place in the school, the community, 
the nation, and most important, in the 
life of the individual. As your future 
employer, I knew that your first year 
and subsequent years would smooth 
some of the rough edges, and that al- 
though time and experience would at- 
tempt to chisel away your enthusiasm, 
your energy, and your ambitions, you 
would be the one who, because you be- 
lieved, could overcome the majority of 
obstacles, withstand discouragement, and 
continue to make your contribution to 
the physical fitness of youth. * 


Dr. DeBonis is professor of health 
and physical education at Southern 
Connecticut State College, New Haven. 


5S forward. You were the one the admin- 


STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS CHARTERED BY AAHPER 


The following are the major clubs which have been chartered 
by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Reereation. These chartered clubs are in addition to those 
that appeared in the May-June, 1961, issue of the JoURNAL, 
pages 68-69. The following information is presented for each 
major club: Institution and location; name of club; men’s 
club, women’s club, or coed with number of members; name(s) 
of faculty advisers of student major club. 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Alabama College 
Physical Education Club; Coed—57; Miriam Collins, Floyd 
V. Anderson 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama; Physical Education 
Majors Club; Coed—60; Avalee Willoughby 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; Profession- 
al Physical Educators; Coed—143; M. M. Brown 
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Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas; Physical Education Ma- 
jors Club; Coed; Harry Olree 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Men’s Physi- 
eal Education Majors Club; Men; Curtis R. Emery 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California; Women’s Physi- 
eal Education Major Club; Women—120; Helen White 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado; Major 
Students’ Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; Coed—178; V. L. McHone, Mrs. Fagen, Miss 
Frank, Eliot Please 

Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Physical Education 
Majors Club; Women—15; Cereta Perry 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida; Women’s Pro- 
fessional Club; Women—11; Fran Carlton 

Albany State College, Albany, Georgia; Physical Education 
Major Club; Coed—40; Charles T. Stancil 
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Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia; Physical Education Ma- 
jors Club; Women—10; Gloria A. Starks 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; University of Idaho 
Women’s Physical Education Major-Minor Club; Women— 
40; Rosemary Aten 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; University of Illinois 
Men’s Physical Education Majors Club; Men—75; R. H. 
Pohndorf 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Women’s Physical 
Education Majors Club; Women—95; Martha Aly 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana; Butler University 
PEMM Club; Coed; Connie Zimlich 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana; Physical Education Ma- 
jor and Minor Club; Women—10; Helen Knierim, Mildred 
Lemen 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana; Physical Edu- 
eation Major-Minor Club; Women—80; Margaret M. 
Thompson 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Major Council of the 
Department of Physical Education for Women; Women; 
Dorothy R. Mohr 

Waterburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Physical Education Club; 
Coed—36; Dave Olson, Nancy Mista 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky; Fast- 
ern Physical Education Major and Minor Club; Coed—150; 
Robert J. Synovitz 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky; Sigma Delta 
Fraternity; Coed—17; Chad L. Steward, Margaret Dunlap 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana; La 
Pem; Women—33; Mary Bales, Barbara Anderson 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Health and 
Physical Education Major Club; Coed—149; William B. 
Bradley, Irene Follins, Geraldine Singleton 

University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette, Louisiana; 
Physical Education Major’s Club; Coed; Margaret MeMil- 
lan, V. J. Edney 

State College of Bridgewater, Bridgewater, Massachusetts; 
Physical Education Major Club; Women—100; Catherine 
E. Comeau 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts; Springfield 
College Physical Education Majors Club for Men; Men— 
80; Walter Johnson 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Women’s 
Physical Education Club; Women; Shirley M. O’Neil 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri; 
Physical Education Majors Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation; Women; Mary Jo Wynn 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Women’s Physi- 
cal Education Club; Women—70; Carmen Kehtel, Nancy 
Parker 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska; Physical Edu- 
cation Major-Minor Club; Women—20; Judy Hohl 

Douglass College, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; Physical Education Majors Club of Douglass Col- 
lege; Women—35; Honey Nashman 

Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey; Women’s Health 
and Physical Education Club; Women 

Hunter College, Bronx, New York; Men’s Physical Education 
Club of Hunter College in the Bronx, New York; Men; 
Ronald Fusco 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; Women’s Association 
for Health and Physical Education; Women—70; Lucille 

Bacon - 


State University College of Education at Cortland, Cortland, 
New York; State Teachers College Student Major Club; 
Coed—621; Francis J. Woods 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; Student Major 
Club; Coed; John H. Shaw 

North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina; North Caro- 
lina College PEM Club; Coed—30; Jennie D. Taylor 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Major Students Association; Women 
—70; Ethel Martus 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio; Physical Education Club 
of the University of Akron; Women; Wilma E. Ruman 

Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; P.E.M.M.; Women— 
17; Myrta Stover 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; ARETE; Women 
—68; Margaret L. Driscoll 

Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma; Physical Education Ma- 
jor Club; Coed—33; Joe Record, Betty Abercrombie 

Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon; Oregon State 
University Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; Coed—50; Mary Seymour, Jim Dixon 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; Women’s Physical 
Edueation Professional Club; Women—40; Jessie Puckett, 
Lois Youngen 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Student Ma- 
jors Club of Temple University; Coed—182; Anne Volpe, 
Joseph Oxendine 

State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; 
PEMM Club; Women—19; Ruth Sevy 

Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee; Physical 
Edueation Majors Club; Coed—20; Mildred Deason 

Tennessee A. and I. State University, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Hepermots; Coed—50; Will Ann Davenport 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas; Pi 
Epsilon Mu; Women—16; Lucille Norton 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; PEM Club—Huston- 
Tillotson College; Coed—40; Emma Louise Harrison 

Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas; Health and 
Physical Education Professional Club for Women; Women— 
118; Mary Ella Montague 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas; Phi Epsi- 
lon Mu; Women—70; Elizabeth Stillman 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas; The P.E.M. Club of Texas Col- 
lege; Coed—-25; Giles O. Wright 

Norfolk Division, Virginia State College, Norfolk, Virginia; 
The Physical Education Major Club; Coed; Sara O. Choate, 
William H. Wright 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia; F. H. Phi Epsi- 
lon (Future Health and Physical Educators); Coed—31; 
Hulon L. Willis, Sr. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Women’s 
Physical Education Club of the University of Washington; 
Women—58; Katherine Fox 

Marshall University, Huntington, West Virginia; Marshall 
University P.E. Majors Club; Coed—30-40; Louise Me- 
Donaugh, Michael Joseph 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia; Wom- 
en’s Physical Education Major Club; Women—54; Wincie 
Ann Carruth 

Wisconsin State College at La Crosse, La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Physical Education Majors Club; Coed—84; Beatrice Baird, 
Robert Beran 


Speeches by National Leaders 
On Tape for Student Major Clubs 


Tape recordings (744 inch speed) of 
speeches by national HPER leaders are 
available free of charge for loan to stu- 
dent major clubs through the Frank §. 
Stafford Memorial Project. Speakers 
include the late Frank §S. Stafford, a for- 
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mer president of AAHPER; William L. 
Hughes, director, Dept. of HPE, Temple 
University; the late William R. LaPorte, 
former professor of physieal education, 
University of Southern California; Elea- 
nor Metheny, professor of physical edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; J. B. Nash, when dean, College of 
Recreation, Health, Physical Education, 


Athleties, Brigham Young University; 
and William K. Streit, director, Division 
of Health and Hygiene, Cincinnati Pub- 
lie Schools. Write AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., indicat- 
ing specific tape or tapes wanted and 
second choice. Send your request sev- 
eral weeks before the tape is needed to 
allow time for mailing. 
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Eleven AAHPER women mem- 
bers have been appointed to serve 
on the U.S. Olympic Games Com- 
mittee for the XVIII Olympiad, 
which will be held at Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, October 10-25, 1964; the IX 
Olympic Winter Games, to be 
held in Innsbruck, Austria, Jan- 
uary 29-February 9, 1964; and 
the IV Pan American Games, 
which will be held during the 
month of April in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


Theresa Anderson, Des Moines, 
Iowa—U.S. Olympie Synchro- 
nized Swimming Committee 

Janet Bachna, Canton, Ohio— 
U.S. Olympie Gymnastics Com- 
mittee 

Dorothy C. Boyce, Chieago, Illi- 
nois—U.S. Olympic Women’s 
Volleyball Committee, Chair- 
man 

Virginia Frank, Colorado State 
College, Ft. Collins, Colorado— 
U.S. Olympic Women’s Track 
and Field Committee 


Olympic Games Committee Appointments 


Martha Gable, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Olympic 
Women’s Gymnastics Commit- 
tee 


Eileen J. Goodnight, Cleveland, 
Ohio—U.S. Olympic Women’s 
Basketball Committee 

Frances Kaszubski, Cleveland, 
Ohio—U.S. Olympic Women’s 
Track and Field Committee, 
Chairman 


Mary Frances Kellam, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina—U.S. Olympic 
Women’s Volleyball Committee 

Maria Liba, University of Wis- 
econsin, Madison, Wisconsin— 
U.S. Olympic Women’s Volley- 
ball Committee 


Maria Sexton, College of Woo- 
ster, Wooster, Ohio—U. S&S. 
Olympic Women’s Track and 
Field Committee 


Margaret Bray Stapper, San An- 
tonio, Texas—U.S. Olympic 
Women’s Volleyball Committee 


RECREATION 
AND DANCEWEAR 
SPECIALISTS 


ROUND NECK 
; LONG SLEEVE LEOTARD 
No. 707 


Knit of Durene . . . finest cot- 
ton mercerized yarn for extra 
” quality, comfort, service. 
Sizes: 10-12-14-16-18-20 
Color: Black only 


DANSKIN 
REGULAR WEIGHT TIGHTS 
without feet . . . for Modern Dance 
100% stretch nylon. Full fashioned, 
form fitting. In black only. 
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COSTUME 
CENTER 


SCOOP NECK 
LONG SLEEVE LEOTARD 
No. 803 
100% DuPont stretch nylon. 
Washes easily, dries quickly, 

needs no ironing. 
Sizes: S, M, L 
Colors: Black, Red, Royal, Copen 


Write for illustrated booklet. Dept. A 


COSTUME CENTER 
215 East 8th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Women’s Collegiate 
Golf Tournament 


(Continued from page 45) 


State College, 1959 at the University 
of North Carolina, 1960 at Stanford 
University, and 1961 at the University 
of Michigan. This year’s event will be 
at the University of New Mexico.? The 
1963 site will be Pennsylvania State 
University. 

The Women’s Collegiate Golf Tour- 
nament is open to any undergraduate 
woman student who has amateur stand- 
ing as defined by the United States 
Golf Association. The tournament is 
conducted according to the USGA Rules. 

The Gladys E. Palmer Trophy, com- 
memorating the founder of the tourna- 
ment, is emblematic of the finest coed 
collegiate golfer in this country. This 
majestic silver bowl travels each year 
to the college of the winner. The 
champion receives a miniature as her 
permanent keepsake. 

The list of past collegiate champions 
reads like the “Who’s Who of Golf.” 
Such golf personalities as Marilynn 
Smith, Shirley Spork, Pat Lesser, Mar- 
lene Stewart Streit, Judy Eller, and 
JoAnn Gunderson have claimed this 
honor for their respective colleges. No 
coed has repeated or won the champion- 
ship twice during her college career. 

Again this June, coeds will enjoy 
their own special golf tournament, one 
that has risen steadily in prestige. Now 
considered a tournament of merit by 
the United States Golf Association, it 
is one of several events used as a basis 
for selection of the Curtis Cup team. 


Enthusiastic Evaluation 


But the finest reward a tournament 
could receive is the evaluation of the 
contestants themselves : 


“In all my years of golfing experience, 
I have never participated in a tournament 
with a more friendly, congenial atmos- 
phere. I enjoyed myself in spite of my 
poor golf.” 


“Would not have missed this for the 
world. The participants are fun, yet can 
be serious. Enjoyed every phase of the 
tournament, from the challenging course 
to the hospitality of the committee and 
club members.” 


“The fine girls that I met from all over 
the country have stimulated me to prac- 
tice in this next year that I may better 
compete with the golfers of next year.” * 


“This year’s tournament will be held 
June 18-23, on the 6,376-yard champion- 
ship course of the University of New Mex- 
ico. Visitors to the Sun State will be 
charmed by this pueblo style University 
and the old city of Albuquerque, Coronado 
Monument, and the Indian pueblos. In- 
quiries concerning this year’s event may 
be sent to the Women’s Physical Education 
Department, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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A View From the Corner 


EVELYN LOHOEFER 


This article may not be the best way 
to win friends. With all due respect 
for dance teachers, I feel they are re- 
sponsible for much of the discontent 
and lack of interest in musicians who 
work for and with the dance. I’m sure 
teachers feel the accompanists are at 
times equally guilty. A more balanced 
program and some real understanding 
between the two would generate the 
excitement that should be part of a 
mutual experience for both dancer and 
musician. 

Unfortunately, many teachers have to 
teach long hours without any music, and 
as a result they are often criticized un- 
fairly. Of necessity they do many things 
to keep a class going and, when they do 


Miss Lohoefer is a composer and ac- 
companist for modern dance schools and 
classes in the Washington, D. C., area. 


get an accompanist, may not realize that 
they have carried over habits which are 
not necessary when using live music. 


No Freedom to Create 


How often does the teacher allow the 
accompanist to explore the new direc- 
tions open to those who create music for 
dance? Very seldom. I realize that 
classes have a purpose and limited time 
but music as a part of dance should be 
recognized too. Some teachers do say 
“listen to the beat,” “come in 4 counts 
apart,” ete. There are many teachers 
however who don’t know where the beat 
is or why it is important. When the 
musie begins, the accompanist might as 
well not bother to find interesting or 
beautiful sounds if she must compete 
with the dance teacher who has simul- 
taneously begun to help the class. She 
claps, snaps, stamps, shouts, and slaps. 
The music is meanwhile losing the battle. 
In this situation, I find that I couldn’t 


care less about trying to make music. 
After registering my complaint, it oe- 
curs to me that perhaps the class is 
really held together by the claps and 
that in any case a teacher has the right 
to teach any way she believes most help- 
ful. Perhaps an accompanist should 
ignore these things and play along. Then 
the problem is that she may become 
indifferent toward the class and _ to- 
ward progress. This is wrong and need- 
less. There are accompanists who have 
no strong interest in teaching music 
through good accompaniment or in par- 
ticipation in the classes. On the other 
hand, there is the teacher who resents 
any further participation from the mu- 
sician. The experienced dance musician 
very often knows as much about the 
movement as the dancer and ean be an 
asset, but what good is this if there is 
no sharing between them 

Many teachers don’t teach dance. They 
do teach technique. There is little, if 
any instruction in the art of dance or 
music, in the history of dance, its aims, 
its wealth of meaning, its relation to 
other arts and subjects. Many advanced 
students have had classes for months or 
years without ever really dancing or 
knowing about the leaders then and now 
of modern dance. They do exercises and 
learn that “this is a Weidman study or, 
a Graham movement, or a Cunningham 


THE COMPACT 
DESK-TOP LIBRARY 


A basic library of 68 graded dances 
on 15 pure vinyl records. 7 inch 
33 1/3 RPM. 

Free catalogue of complete listings 


of dance and rhythms records. 
Nursery school through college. 


THE CHEVIOT CORP. 
13152 GRANT AVENUE, DOWNEY, CALIF 
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free 
wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and U-SHELL 
BUCKLE STRAP (bottom) both in 
black and red kid... $9.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid... $8.95 
SEND FOR the CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P562 


1612 Broadway, New York 19 


a icago * Los Angeles 
Hollywood San Fran- 

cisco * San Mateo 
Ottawa 


1612 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 
DANCER 5 


‘for CLASS... PERFORM 
IMPROVISATIO 


“MODERN DANCE RECORDS 


ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF BOARDS OF 

EDUCATION of Detroit, Boston, Kansas City, 

Miami, Washington, D. C., New York City, 

Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Baltmore and 
many others. 


Send for free descriptive brochure. 


Freda Miller[RECORDS| FOR DANCE 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.!., N.Y. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 

a Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 

RHYTHMS PRODUCTIONS Records presents 
Frou | | 

FROM ‘ROUND THE WORLD. DAN 
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approach” but this is hardly adequate, 
even if they are told a sentence or two 
that identifies these artists. There is no 
time for conversation about various 


techniques, different approaches, no 
time for the musie which is part of 
them. There should be time. 


Teachers Lack Variation in Class Patterns 


I am sure that I’m not the only one 
bored with playing for classes because 
of the lack of variation and imagination. 
For months the class never faces an- 
other wall “for front.” They start and 
for ten or fifteen minutes, “go across 
the floor,” and then end. After several 
elasses, one recognizes the unchanging 
pattern of operation. The pacing and 
practice pattern of the class is often the 
same for weeks. How can the accompa- 
nist over in the corner get very excited or 
enthusiastic about tomorrow? Such un- 
broken monotony has a negative influ- 
ence on music, on imagination, and per- 
haps on the student as well. It is in- 
evitable in art that a certain amount of 
repetition and routine are necessary for 
improvement of skill, for development, 
and for stamina. This is not what be- 
comes dull and boring. Rather, it is the 


lack of variation in the presentation of 
these necessities. In simple ways a 
teacher can remedy the situation and 
enjoy the difference too. How? 


Use all directions 

2. Change “front” 

3. Change tempos 

4. Use uneven rhythms 

5. Start standing up instead of sitting 

(or the other way around) 

Use more breath rhythms 

. Conduct a class oceasionally in si- 
lence or one in which the music sets 
the pulse 

8. Remember to use more than two 
qualities of movement 


If none of these reminders helps and 
the accompanist seems inadequate, try 
playing for one class. It will be reveal- 
ing. 


How Accompanists Can Improve 


Accompanists are certainly not with- 
out faults. Some don’t try to learn 
about movement. Taking a dance class 
would be beneficial in more ways than 
one! Some read books or manage not 
to see what’s going on. How they do 
this and play is a feat in itself but not 
always a help to the class. I know teach- 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


-- In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the new improved Gretsch Dance Drum 
lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern 


DANCE classical and oriental themes. 
i dy — Weighs 2 , has 6-pl 


ent lacquer in natural color. Perma-Tone (plas- 
tic) head, impervious to weather conditions; you 
. never have to tighten heads in humid or rainy 
B weather! Bright chrome-plated straining hoop 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN. This 
drum is the choice of leading artists and fore- 
most schools. 


and 10 chrome tensioning brackets. 

W order #4145 — Price $15.00, postage extra. 

#8 Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. 

. Order 75250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 
Order now Dept. E-5 


ers become annoyed when the music 
comes in late, changes tempo without 
intention, or keeps playing after the 
class has stopped and who ean blame 
her? Perhaps the teacher should de- 
mand more from her accompanist. If 
so, I hope she will demand with some 
knowledge of good musical habits. This 
would let the musician know her role 
is important and that what she con- 
tributes does matter. It is the duty of 
an accompanist to expose the class to 
good music of all kinds, whether anyone 
hears it or is aware of it. The music 
might sink in painlessly and at the same 
time provide an added purpose in play- 
ing. 

Composing for dance interests me 
most; this relationship with a chore- 
ographer can be very wonderful. The 
people I have worked with are quite 
articulate and able to criticize construc- 
tively and listen to all sorts of wrong 
tries before the right music is found. I 
usually improvise rather than set the 
music down on paper. How nice it 
would be to improvise with fresh moti- 
vation from dance classes that respond 
to music imaginatively. 

The most frequent criticisms of dance 
accompaniment mention “lack of style,” 
“an unmusical way of playing” and “not 
enough long phrases.” 

For the very new accompanist-com- 
poser I can pass on three useful sug- 
gestions: “Don’t try to write dance 
music, just try to write good music.” 
“Shoptalk with dancers is endless. How 
often do you shop talk with musicians?” 
“You ean’t change ‘nothing.’ When 
you're stuck, put in Chopsticks .. . at 
least you can change that.” * 


FOCUS ON DANCE II 


is now available from AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


tests 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSES IN 
BALLROOM DANCING 


SUMMER 1962 


every subject necessary to make a successful teacher—all 
courses correlated and concentrated . . . teaching procedures 
that progressively develop beginners into skilled dancers. 


JULY 9th to AUGUST 17th 


Graded Class System @ American Dances @ Latin Dances @ 
English Dances @ Teenage Dances @ Current Crazes @ Chil- 
dren Classes @ Music and Rhythms @ Exhibition and Forma- 
tion Dancing @ Style and Movement @ Business Procedures 
@ How to Teach Classes @ Champagne Hours @ Dance Con- 


Flexible Programs 
Continuous Sessions 


Enter Any Week 


Please Write for Brochure 


70 


ALBERT BUTLE 


Jeremiah E. Richards, Harold Halliday, 
David Formento, Josephine Butler 
111 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. * Plaza 7-6660 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


Ten Years 
Ballroom Editor 
Dance Magazine 


DANCE 
INSTRUCTION 
RECORDS 
Musical accompaniment records created 
specifically as a “Teaching Tool” for 
use in the classroom instruction of both 

Rhythm and Dancing. 


GRADES 
Pre-school through College 
ALL TYPES 
Singing Games through Modern Jazz 


The various tempos and arrangements 
available, plus a very definite beat, make 
Russell Dance Records an “Outstanding 
Aid” to teachers in all phases of Dance 
Education, 


Free Catalogs Mailed to Teachers 
Upon Request 
(please list grades taught) 
RUSSELL RECORDS, INC. 
1403 Callens Rd. e Ventura, Calif. 
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Mouth Guards 


New SHIELD Custom-Fit Mouth Guard 
by Roberts Dental Mfg. Co., Inc., is eus- 
tom-fitted to the mouth in minutes by the 
athlete himself. Exelusive shock ab- 
sorber design with patented projection 
assures perfect fit for dental protection. 
SHIELD Mouth Guards are made of 
hospital-approved vinyl and do not inter- 
fere with breathing or speaking. Each 
SHIELD wearer is covered by a $250 
insurance policy against dental injury. 
For further details write Roberts Dental 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 1075 Main Street, Buffalo 


Rebound Improvement 


The MeCall’s Rebounder is a mechanical 
device of steel construction devised to de- 
velop better rebounding and related bas- 
ketball skills. It consists of an upright 
standard, four-ball capacity basket, and 
a ball-feeding device which automatically 
transfers the ball to be played to a re- 
bounding position. A heavy-duty winch 
easily elevates and lowers the basket 
from 8-12 feet to provide incentive for 
players of all ages and abilities. The 
MecCall’s Rebounder may be set up any- 
where in the gym through use of stand- 
ard cables and floor coupling devices, or 
it ean be ordered with floor plates and 
wall brace for permanent floor and 
wall installation. For further informa- 
tion write MecCall’s Rebounder, P. O. 
Box 2244, Raleigh, N. C. 


New from Nissen 


e A new mounting ladder that doubles 
as a spotting and instruction platform 
for rebound tumbling has been developed 
by the Nissen Corporation. It saves class 
time in mounting and dismounting, and 
large hand rails provide a safety feature. 
As a spotting platform, it enables the 
spotter to hand spot the performer at- 
tempting a new stunt and to remain 
close to the performer at all times with- 
out hindering his actions. The ladder 
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fits any major brand of trampoline 
equipment and has adjustable height 
from 40” to 46”. The 12” x 21” platform 
allows ample room for maneuvering. 
Both platform and steps have rubber 
threads to provide sure footing. The 
stand is nickel chrome plated for main- 
tenance-free operation. Write the Nis- 
sen Corp., 930 27th Ave., S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, for more information. 

e Nissen has announced the develop- 
ment of a new trampoline cable with 
triple the life span of ordinary cables. 
The cable, which will be standard equip- 
ment on all 1962 Nissen units, has a new 
clamping attachment which eliminates 
internal breakdown of the rubber cables 
and results in improved wearing quali- 
ties. 


Bale Staple from Saunders 


Saunders Archery Target Co., Columbus, 
Nebraska, has a new bale staple for at- 
taching archery target faces to bales. 
Made of galvanized spring steel wire 
with a machined “permanent wave” for 
strength and tenacity, the bale staple’s 
extra length allows a good hold on the 
bale. Arrows cannot be damaged if they 
hit the staple. Pack of four—49¢; pack 
of 72 for 14-target field—#$8.50. 


Water Skiing Safety 


A new “Buoy-Belt” for water-skiing 
safety has been introduced by Atlas 
Athletic Equipment Co. The belt fea- 
tures an exclusive one-piece construction 
of Atlas Ensolite plastic foam. It will 
not absorb water even if cut or torn. The 
surface is non-yellowing high-gloss white 
vinyl. A catalog sheet and complete in- 
formation are available from Atlas Ath- 
letic Equipment Co., 2115 Locust St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


Fiber Glass Arrows 


Fiber glass arrows are the newest 
achievement in fiber glass research by 
the Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The uniform glass fiber tubular construe- 
tion of the new arrow permits “microm- 
eter perfect” flight balance, fast recovery 
power and a smaller diameter, lighter 
and straighter arrow. addition, 
Shakespeare now has two new fiber glass 
bows. For more details, write directly 
to the company. 


Fitness Planning Chart 


Irving Kuklin, a physical education 
instructor, has designed a wall chart for 
scheduling class exercises covered on a 
day-to-day or week-to-week basis. The 
chart, 22” x 28”, is arranged for each 
school semester. It lists many regular 
activities and leaves room for additional 
material to be added as desired. The 
charts are available free to physical edu- 
eation instructors and school athletic 


FORTABLE BALL TOTER 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works announces a new portable ball toter which will hold 


21 fully inflated basketballs or more of assorted smaller balls. 


and 42” 


The unit is 73” long 


high and sells for $199.50 f.o.b. Chicago. Another smaller model is 40” long 


and 42” high and sells for $159.50 f.0.b. Chicago. Both models are fabricated from 


steel and have electro-galvanized finishes. 
have large access doors which can be locked with a padlock. 


They are on 5” 


rubber tired casters and 
The woven wire used 


in fabrication allows adequate air circulation when kept in equipment storage rooms. 
Both models available for immediate shipment from Acorn Wire and Iron Works, 


4940 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 32, III. 


RS 


Perk Ay 


TOTER 


Holds 21 or more balls 
@ Complete security for equipment 
@ Sturdy steci construction 
@ fuily portable in ony 
@ Clean airy storage 
@ Rust resistant finish 


Acorn Wire wd Llron Works 
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Superigr Design, 
Constfuction and 


oS, greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


eased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


administrators from Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., 2233 West St., River Grove, 
ill., or from your Divisional Sales Office. 


Multi-Purpose Exerciser 


Row-Ta-Ciser, a multi-purpose exerciser, 
has been designed to duplicate the physi- 
cal activity of rowing, cycling, walking, 
swimming and other healthful forms of 
exercise. The compact unit can be used 
anywhere and is small enough to be 
stored in a desk or bureau drawer. There 
are no heavy frames or bars and no wall 
fastenings. For more complete details, 
write: Row A-Ciser Corporation, 415 Low- 
ell St., Wakefield, Mass. 


Vinyl Enamel Finish for Trampolines 


The American Trampoline Co., Box 368, 
Jefferson, lowa, has developed a durable 
finish for their line of trampolines with 
a combination of vinyl and enamel. The 
vinyl provides adhesion while the enamel 
gives high gloss protection. Controlled 
temperature in the paint room for 
spraying and drying produces a long- 
wearing finish which is resistant to the 
elements and can stand hard usage. For 
further information, write to the com- 
pany. 
BOOKS AND CATALOGS 
e Wilton Manufacturing Co., Ware, 


Mass., has just released a 12-page color 
eatalog full of facets, photographs, and 


illustrations of their line of athletic 
clothing. The catalog, which is free on 
request, includes athletic wear for gym, 
basketball, football, swimming, softball 
and other team sports. 


e The 1962 Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
Catalog is now available on request. The 
36-page book shows every item in the 
Ocean Pool line of swimwear, supplies, 
equipment and accessories. Write Ocean 
Pool Supply Co., Inc., 155 W. 23rd St., 
New York City. 


e A complete assortment of supplies 
and equipment for driving ranges, minia- 
ture courses, Par-3 courses, and resale 
items are shown in the Wittek Golf Range 
Supply Co. 1961 catalog. For your copy 
write to: 5128 W. North Ave., Chicago 
39, 


e A new 1962 full-color catalog of gym 
wear for girls is now available from the 
Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S$. Brand Blvd., 
Glendale 4, Calif., or 2400 Broadway, 
Parsons, Kansas. Seven new styles are 
presented, including The Islander, a new 
Broderick short length Jamaica style 
with matchmaker shirt. 


e The 1962-63 line of sports and games 
equipment from General Sportscraft Co., 
Ltd., Bergenfield, N. J., is shown in the 
company’s new catalog. Included are 
equipment and accessories for badmin- 
ton, tennis, shuffleboard, croquet, darts, 
table tennis, golf, soccer and field hockey. 


* Low Cost/Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Both Men and Women 


For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KADOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 


FENCING TOO! We are the 


largest importers and manufactur- 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 


CASTELLO 


JUDO /KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 
30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 


Portable Water Bubbler 
... for All Sports 


Recommended by Health Authorities and 
Coaches @ Carries cool, safe drinking water 
anywhere ® Streamlined Stainless Steel tank 
© Rubber tired wheels for easy rolling ¢ Two 
modern sanitary push-button fountains for 
steady pressurized water flow. Easy to fill, 
ice, clean. Five gallon capacity. 


Behrens MFG. CO. Inc. 


WAUKESHA 4, 
WISCONSIN 
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Southern District Convenes 

The annual convention of the South- 
ern District AHPER was held in Little 
Rock, Arkansas February 26-March 2. 
The format of this convention differed 
in the addition of division meetings with 
emphasis on continuity of ideas flowing 
from general to division meetings. Sev- 
eral section meetings on highly special- 
ized topics were held. This structural 
plan was arranged so that the conven- 
tioner who wished to listen to experts, 
discuss with consultants, address ques- 
tions to panelists, or learn through ob- 
serving demonstrations and perform- 
ances had such opportunities. 

New officers were: president-elect— 
Grace Fox, Florida State University; 
vice-president-elect, health — Esther B. 
White, Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; vice-president- 
elect, physical education—Troy Hen- 
dricks, University of Arkansas; and 
vice-president-elect, recreation — Janet 
Wells, Florida State University. 

Southern District honor awards were 
presented to Clara Haddox, Richard 
Jamerson, Sara §S. Jernigan, Frances 
Mays, and Ora Wakefield. 


Central District Elects Officers 


Central District AHPER officers for 
1962-63 elected at the annual convention 
in Omaha March 21-23 were: president- 
elect—Helen Slocum, University of Min- 
nesota; vice-president-elect, health— 
Dorothy Berg, executive secretary, Min- 
nesota AHPER;  vice-president-elect, 
physical education—John Thompson, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Publie Schools; and 
vice-president-elect, recreation—Howard 
Danford, Colorado State College. 

The Central District selected the fol- 
lowing members to receive 1962 honor 
awards: Catherine Geyer, Robert Ham- 
blet, Frances Kidd, Thomas Pfaender, 
Loraine Schumacher, and Helen Starr. 


STATE CONFERENCE NEWS 


e The Kentucky AHPER met at Louis- 
ville April 5. Herbert Lewis was elected 
president for 1962-63 and Kitty Rogers 
president-elect. The keynote speaker was 
Harold Meyer of the North Carolina 
Recreation Commission who spoke on 
the topic “Putting Recreation into Or- 
bit; The Dynamics of a Social Move- 
ment.” Sue M. Hall, professor of health 
and physical education, University of 
Louisville, and 1961-62 president of the 
Southern District AHPER, was pre- 
sented with the W. H. H. Mustaine 
plaque for outstanding service. Distin- 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


guished Service Awards were given to 
Minnie Maude Maeauley and Kitty 
Rogers. Alvin Almond, Rex Alexander, 
Wanda Ellis, Zadia Herrold, and Wil- 
helmina Zimmerman received Merit 
Awards at the conference. The Past 
President’s Award went to Charles 
Acuff. 


e Connecticut honored five at their 
spring conference on May 4 at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. Professional 
honor awards were awarded Charles T. 
Avedisian, David Field, and Edith De- 
Bonis. A professional merit award went 
to Christine Keane of Hamden. Joseph 
L. Hetzel received the 1962 layman’s 
award. 

Reuben Frost was the keynote speaker 
at the conference; his topic was “Cross- 
roads to Fitness.” J. B. Nash, Judy 
Barta, John A. Engel, Kate Barrett, 
Jacqueline Van Gaasbeek and Cyril C. 
Blaney also appeared as speakers on the 
one and a half day program. 


e Ross L. Allen, director of education, 
Division of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, State University Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York, was elected 
to the office of president-elect of the 
New York State AHPER at its recent 
meeting held in New York City. Dr. 
Allen was also given the New York 
State AHPER’s highest honor award 
for 35 years of service and contribu- 
tions made to the profession. 


e The spring meeting of the South Car- 
olina AHPER was held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the South 
Carolina Education Association in Col- 
umbia on March 23. Bill Tate of the 
Department of Recreation, Florida 
State University, was the keynote 
speaker. 

By request of the elementary teach- 
ers, their general session program con- 
sisted of three workshops: art, mathe- 
matics, and physical education. The 
physical education workshop, conducted 
by Harold Schreiner, state supervisor of 
health and physical education, presented 
the role of physical education in the 
total curriculum. 

The following officers for 1962-63 
were elected: president-elect — Warren 
Giese, University of South Carolina; 
vice-president, physical education—Car] 
Stegall, Brookland-Cayce High School; 
vice-president, health—John Deck, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; vice-presi- 
dent, recreation—Roger Brown, Aiken, 
Recreation Department; vice-president, 
athletics — Wallace Dean, Spartanburg 


High 
Wylie Ford, 
ber-at-large — Jerry McCarter, Easley 
High School. 

Julia H. Post, head of the physical 
education department at Winthrop Col- 


School; secretary-treasurer—Mary 


Winthrop College; Mem- 


lege, was presented the President’s 
Award for Meritorious Service. This is 
the first time that such an award has 
been given. 


Fitness Series on TV 


A 13-week series of television pro- 
grams on the physical fitness of youth is 
in progress in California, sponsored by 
the Bay Section of the California AH- 
PER. The ten-minute programs discuss 
fitness in general and spotlight particu- 
larly good physical education programs 
in California schools. 


Washington Physical 
Education Workshop 


Pacific Lutheran University at Ta- 
coma, Washington is the locale for a 
workshop in physical education to be 
held August 20-25, sponsored by the 
Washington AHPER, the state univer- 
sities and colleges, and the Washington 
State Department of Publie Instruction. 
A staff of experts will offer a wide selec- 
tion of instructional activities including 
weight training, volleyball, gymnastics, 
wrestling, rhythmical exercises, health 
methods and materials, administration 
and supervision, golf, archery, bowling, 
folk and square dancing, tennis, and 
track and field. The workshop fee is 
$20; room and board may be obtained 
for as little as $4.50. One semester credit 
will be given those wishing to fulfill this 
requirement. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT COMPILES 
BOOKLET OF SELECTED LECTURES 


A selection of lectures and dis- 
cussions originally presented at 
Southern District AHPER con- 
ventions from 1949 to 1961 has 
been published and is being offered 
to AAHPER members by the 
Southern District Association. The 
booklet includes 25 outstanding 
lectures by leaders in HPER which 
highlight vital topics of the past 
decade. 

Selected Lectures may be or- 
dered at $1.50 per copy from 
SDAAHPER, Ned L. Warren, 
secretary-treasurer, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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nATIONAL 
GYM SUITS 


Smart new one-piece beltless 
style now available. Includes 
button-down collar, modish 
Bermuda-length shorts, 2 slash 
pockets. Choose from many 
other styles. Variety of colors. 
All sanforized, washable, col- 
orfast fabrics. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification. 
Write for free gym suit circular 


CHEER & PEP 


uniforms by mixing or match- 
ing dozens of NATIONAL com- 
binations. No bigger selection 


anywhere—skirts, vests, jackets, 
blouses, sweaters, slacks—a 
dazzling array of smart colors 
and practical fabrics. 
Write for cheerleader circular 


RATIONAL 
Sports Company 


366 N. MARQUETTE FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


nce upon a time \A\i there was a 


chairman she 2) was respons- 
fhle for obtaining trophies awarts 
and badges for club events, salesmen’s 
contests and tournaments The 
chairman wrote _ for the Emblem and 
Badge catalog, which saved him 50% 
off list price. Everyones 

pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy from 


OF 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 
859 No. Main St., Providence 4, R. I. 


FLOOR SCRE 


READY-NET 


an adjustable (20° to 30’) base . 


oat action, tension device — no tying knots. 


For Further Information, Write e BALL-BOY co. . INC. 26 Milburn Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Exciting new flexibility on the gym floor. 


Lightweight, free-standing unit — Obsoletes gym standards 
. . Adjusts for volleyball, badminton or tennis. Nets always strung and 


THE NET POST PROBLEM 
SOLVED AT LAST 


. . . Two telescoping posts (3' to 8") on 


ready; perfect — straight, tight. Collapsible — lays flat to wall. Portable (65. Ibs.) — place anywhere 
on floor, no bolting. No toppling posts, sagging nets. Weatherproof — leave it outdoors. Instant, jamb 
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Roswell D. Merrick, AAHPER staff 
consultant for men’s athletics, and John 
Lawther, associate dean of the College 
of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Pennsylvania State University, received 
Helms Hall of Fame awards for out- 
standing contributions to basketball at 
the annual luncheon of the National As- 
sociation of Intercollegiate Athletics held 
March 17 in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Workshop on School 
Swimming Pools 


AAHPER and the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories were the co-sponsors of 
a one-day workshop on the building of 
swimming pools in schools, held on May 
14 at the headquarters offices of the Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories in New 
York City. The workshop was devoted 
to a discussion of the possibility of de- 
veloping a low-cost pool which could be 
adapted to the needs of various types of 
schools. Participants were menibers of 
the AAHPER Committee on the Build- 
ing of Swimming Pools in Schools, 
under the chairmanship of James C. 
Markel, West Virginia University. This 
is a Joint Committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the physical education, ree- 
reation, and safety education divisions 
of AAHPER. 


Michigan DGWS Workshop 


A one-week physical education work- 
shop is being sponsored for the second 
year by the Michigan Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports, in cooperation 
with the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Central 
Michigan University. The theme for the 
workshop to be held August 5-11, is “Fit 
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in Your Profession” with Janet Wessel 
of Michigan State University as the re- 
source leader. Consultants will hold daily 
classes with emphasis on teaching tech- 
niques and teaching progressions. The 
workshop, open to all teachers, costs $50. 
Write to Charlotte A. Denman, Central 
Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


Grant for Relaxation Research 


George Williams College has been 
given a grant of $16,071 from the Office 
of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to sup- 
port a cooperative research project on 
the teaching of neuromuscular relaxa- 
tion. The project will be conducted in 
two phases over approximately a two- 
year period under the direction of 
Arthur H Steinhaus and Edmund Jacob- 
son, 

George Williams College was selected 
by Dr. Jacobson and the Foundation for 
Scientific Relaxation to develop and 
guide a relaxation program for students 
and the general public. The college has 
already initiated courses in relaxation 
stimulating Chicago-area YMC As to or- 
ganize a number of eight-week classes 
on the subject. A special two-week 
course in the teaching of relaxation will 
be held on the Chicago campus from 
June 25 to July 6. 


National Conference Will Study 
Inter-Agency Recreation Problems 


The annual National Conference of 
State and Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittees for Recreation will be held July 
22-25 at the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment’s Training School on Higgins 
Lake. Solutions to recreation problems 
at the inter-agency or inter-department- 
al level will be illustrated by speakers 
from several states who have had recent 
project and program experience. Those 
who wish to attend the conference must 
make reservations through the confer- 
ence chairman, Ernest V. Blohm, Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation, 130 
Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing 26, 
Michigan. 


Take a Wilderness Vacation 
Hight different trips by horseback 
into wilderness areas of the western 
United States are being sponsored by 
the Wilderness Society and Don Clauser 
of Don’s Trail Rides in the West. The 
trips all offer ample opportunity to ride, 
hike, fish, take pictures, and study na- 
ture while traversing the ruggedly beau- 
tiful terrain of America’s finest wilder- 
ness areas. You may choose from eight 
trips: the Gila of New Mexico, the 
Pecos in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains (2 different trips), the Teton and 


Consultants Meet to Discuss Fitness Film 


Pictured below at a meeting in New York January 22 are members of the consultants 
panel for a 28-minute, color fitness film, which is a joint project of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness and The Equitable Life Assurance Society (see the April 
JOURNAL, p. 6, for details). Left to right: Robert R. MacDonald, American Academy 
of Pediatrics ; James Lee and Mary Ahearn, Robert Saudek Associates; Daniel Chub- 
buck, University of Bridgeport; George H. Grover, New York State Department of 
Education; Fred Hein, American Medical Association; Alice D. Chenoweth, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; Simon A. McNeely, 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness; Wallace C. Fulton, Vice-President Charles R. 
Corcoran, Howard Ennes, The Equitable Life Assurance Society; Carl S. Shaltz, 
U.S. Public Health Service; Marian Hamburg, American Public Health Association; 
William E. Noonan, Jr., U. S. Office of Education; William K. Streit, AAHPER. 
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Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


‘MERMAID 


Join the finest mermaids of them all 
_, the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice 
of Olympic Champions. You'll find the 
durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 
but rarely deliver. Next time be 
sure—order America’s most 
widely used racing suit, 
OCEAN MERMAID! 


+ Correctly Sized 
Comfortable » Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 


Individually packed 


Black Royal Blue Navy Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green ¢ Kelly Green e Orange 
Light Blue « Gold 
WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN’S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 28 

SEND FOR CATALOG A 


Yellowstone Wilderness, the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness Area of Montana, the 
Big Horn Crags and Salmon River, the 
Flat Tops of Colorado, and the Rio 
Grande and San Juan. Detailed infor- 
mation on each trip may be obtained 
from Don Clauser, P.O. Box 1229, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, or The Wilder- 
ness Society, 2144 P St. N.W., Wash 
ington 7, D. C. 


Fitness and Camping Workshops 


Montana State University is offering 
two workshops of special interest to 
HPER students and teachers. A crea- 
tive fitness workshop will be held July 
16-July 23. Students may register for 
it as a noncredit workshop or as a phys- 
ical fitness seminar carrying two quarter 
credits. Emphasis is on training for 
leadership in fitness programs, and upon 
activities using little special equipment. 

The workshop will be presented in co- 
operation with the National Recreation 
Association and directed by Paul Smith, 
supervisor of health, physical education, 
and recreation for the Shoreline Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington. 

A second workshop will be offered 
July 23-28 in family camping and out- 
door recreation. This will be a non- 
credit workshop and will cover selection 
of camping equipment, setting up the 
family camp, eamp cookery, outdoor 
recreation, fishing and fly tying, wildlife, 
nature study, and many other outdoor 
activities for families. 

For further information, write to Dr. 
Walter C. Schwank, director of health, 
physical education and recreation, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. 


Park Training Institute 


The 16th Annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute drew a record at- 
tendance of 431 persons, representing 
22 states and 5 Canadian provinces, 
when it was held February 19-23 at 
Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana. 
Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Parks for the U. S., and J. R. B. 
Coleman, director of the Canadian Na- 
tional Parks, were the featured speak- 
ers. The Institute is conducted by the 
Department of Recreation at Indiana 
University with the cooperation of the 
state park departments and state park 
and recreation associations of the Great 
Lakes area, the American Institute of 
Park Executives, and the National Con- 
ference of State Parks. 


Sports Medicine Newsletter 


The Medicine in Sports newsletter has 
heretofore been distributed as profes- 
sional service by the Rystan Company 
to physicians, coaches, and trainers in 
the Eastern States. It is now available 
nationally, and requests to receive it 
should be addressed to Charles C. Stan- 
ton, Medicine in Sports, 7 North Mac- 
Questen Parkway, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


J. Clifford Holmes will succeed Arthur H 
Steinhaus as dean of George Williams 
College, Chicago. Dr. Holmes is pres- 
ently dean of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mary Helen Vannier has been named a 
resident fellow for the Council of the 
Humanities for 1962-63 at Southern 
Methodist University. As a resident fel- 
low, Dr. Vannier will devote most of 
next year to the completion of her book 
The Impact of Increased Leisure upon 
American Culture. 


Charles W. Bernard, a junior at Spring- 
field College, is the first undergraduate 
to be appointed to the position of In- 
terne in Recreation for the city of 
Philadelphia. Bernard, a recreation and 
youth leadership major at Springfield, 
will work in the various departments of 
recreation throughout Philadelphia for 
a period of one year. 


Clyde R. Seeley was recently appointed 
director of the George Williams College 
Camp, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Seeley has been associate director of the 
camp since 1956. 


George H. Grover, director of the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New York State Education 
Department, is the first recipient of the 
Ellis H. Champlin Memorial Honor 
Award given by the New York State 
Association for Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Walter C. Schwank has been appointed 
to a newly-created post of director of 
health, physical education, and athleties 
at Montana State University in Mis- 
soula. Dr. Schwank previously held a 
similar position at South Dakota State 
College. 


Mack M. Greene, consultant on physical 
education to the Council of YMCAs of 
India, has received an achievement 
award from the National Athletic Steer- 
ing Committee of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Greene is on a five-year assign- 
ment with the Council of YMCAs. 


Patrick G. Cahill will in June become the 
second Catholic priest in the U. S. to 
have a master’s degree in physical edu- 
eation. In the fall, he will be stationed 
at St. Viator High School in Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 


Randolph W. Webster, professor in the 
Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was presented with the distin- 
guished service award of the Michigan 
AHPER at its annual convention in 
February. 


Leonard J. Dolton, formerly president- 
elect of the California School Health 
Association, has been named by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council to be its director of 
health education and coordinator of the 
Division of Health Education. 
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Steinhaus Awarded Grant to Japan 


Arthur H Steinhaus, dean and pro- 
fessor of physiology of George Williams 
College, has been awarded a Fulbright 
grant to teach and do research in Japan 
in 1962-63. 

The Fulbright appointment was in re- 
sponse to an invitation extended to him 
jointly by the University of Tokyo and 
the research committee of the Japanese 
Olympic Committee. In addition to lee- 
turing in Japan on the physiology of 
exercise, Dr. Steinhaus will continue re- 
search into psychologic factors that limit 
physical performance. He initiated this 
research project with Professor Michio 
Ikai of the University of Tokyo while 
Professor Ikai studied recently at 
George Williams College. 

Dr. Steinhaus will be succeeded as 
dean of the college on August 1 by 
J. Clifford Holmes. On his return from 
Japan next year, Dr. Steinhaus will 
complete some research work at the 
college. 


Playground Sculpture on View 
In New York 


A scale model of an unusual children’s 
playground sculpture will be on display 
from May 22 to June 24 at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York. 
Designed by the seulptor, Oliver O’Con- 
nor Barrett, and entitled “Sculpture 
Continuum: Playground Group,” it rep- 
resents a totally new concept in archi- 
tectural sculpture. This sculpture may 
be enjoyed by children in two different 
ways. It is an imaginative grouping of 
three-dimensional abstraet forms that 
appeal to playful exploration. Then, 
when viewed from definite vantage 
points through a system of holes in the 
forms, one abstract piece lines up with 
another to create a bear, a man, a gi- 
raffe, an elephant, a rhinoceros. The 
largest piece in the full-scale version of 
the sculpture is 13 feet. Suitable ma- 
terials for the finished group would be 
natural stone, concrete, or fiberglass. 


Louisiana Holds Youth Fitness 
Conference 


Louisiana’s first youth physical fitness 
conference was held at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge March 30 
and 31. It was a joint project sponsored 
by the Louisiana Interdepartmental 
Committee on Health, Education, and 
Services. Shelby M. Jackson, state su- 
perintendent of public education, gave 
the welcoming address followed by a 
telephone hook-up with Bud Wilkinson, 
Chairman, President’s Council on Na- 
tional Youth Physical Fitness, who ecom- 
plimented the group on their first con- 
ference. The principal speaker for the 
conference was Fred V. Hein, Director, 
Department of Health Education, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, who addressed 
the group on “Fitness for the Sixties.” 
The two questions given over-all consid- 
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eration for discussion within the groups 
were (a) What are our youth physical 
fitness problems in Louisiana? and (b) 
What specifically can our particular 
group do about these problems? 


Ruth Glassow to Retire 


Ruth B. Glassow, professor of physi- 
cal education for women at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will retire in June. A 
native of Wisconsin, Miss Glassow has 
taught and done research at the Univer- 
sity since 1930. Previous positions in- 
cluded director of physical education for 
girls at Western State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois, assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, and director 
of physical education for women at 
Oregon State College. 

Miss Glassow is most noted for her 
research in the areas of kinesiology 
measurement and the motor development 
of elementary school children. She has 
initiated several national workshops and 
symposiums in kinesiology and will co- 
ordinate another such workshop at 
Northern Illinois University this sum- 
mer. 

AAHPER made Miss Glassow an hon- 
orary fellow in 1943; in 1950 she was 
elected to the American Academy of 
Physical Education. She played a lead- 
ing part in the reorganization of the 
research section of the National Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 
Women and has participated in several 
national conferences on _ professional 
preparation. In 1953, Miss Glassow re- 
ceivea an honor award from the Wiscon- 
sin AHPER. 

Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale has appointed Miss Glassow to 
its faculty as distinguished professor of 
physical education for the 1962-63 school 
year. 


Meeting of Jaycee Health 
Advisory Committee 


A health advisory committee consist- 
ing of seven members of the U. S. Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, all special- 
ists in medicine, dentistry, public health, 
or hospital administration, met in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma to recommend ways in which 
the Jaycees can assist national health 
programs. Committee recommendations 
included a Red Cross blood donor pro- 
gram, the initiation of a mental health 
program, and the organization of state 
meetings with representatives of state 
medical, dental, hospital, and public 
health officers to plan specific health 
programing in each state. 


Driver Education Scholarships 


New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education is making available 
160 scholarships for teachers of driver 
education during the 1962 summer ses- 
sions. Nine colleges and universities will 
participate in this cooperative teacher 
education program and teachers should 
apply to the college nearest the com- 
munity in which they will be teaching. 


Applications may be obtained from: 
Charles P. Yost, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va.; Lynden 
B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; Ray Coltharp, Memphis 
State University, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Harold M. Childs, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.; Willis Smith, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Karl Moser, Towson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Md.; Robert A. Montgo- 
mery, Colorado State College, Greeley; 
Walter A. Cutter, NYU, New York 3. 


Conference on Teenage Smoking 


The American Cancer Society believes 
that if young people were better in- 
formed about the harmful effects of 
smoking, many would be less tempted to 
take up the habit. In an effort to deter- 
mine the usefulness of an organized dis- 
cussion and information program about 
smoking directed toward teenagers, the 
American Cancer Society sponsored the 
First Youth Conference on Smoking and 
Lung Cancer in Williamsburg, Virginia 
last January. 

The ninety delegates from junior and 
senior high schools in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia were 
encouraged to discuss the problem of 
smoking from all angles and were given 
specific information on the medical as- 
pects of smoking by a Washington chest 
surgeon, Dr. Joseph W. Peabody. The 
factual rather than the moralistic ap- 
proach seemed far more effective with 
these high school students, who were 
vitally interested in the substantiated 
arguments which link smoking to lung 
eancer. One of the final recommenda- 
tions made by the conference delegates 
was to use the information they had ac- 
quired to organize assembly programs 
and club meetings in their schools on the 
topic of smoking. 

The success of this first conference has 
encouraged the American Cancer Society 
to make plans for similar conferences 
and meetings for teenagers throughout 
the country. 

Below, participants in the conference 
listen to ideas for making young people 
better informed on the dangers of smok- 
ing. Christine Masters, a student at St. 
Mary’s Academy, Alexandria, Virginia, 
presents her groups recommendations. 
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NECROLOGY 


Gladys E. Palmer, professor emeritus 
and former chairman of the physical 
education department, women’s division, 
at Ohio State University, died February 
19. Miss Palmer had served on the Ohio 
State faculty since 1922, was chairman 
of her division from 1933-51, and re- 
tired in 1957. 

During her career, Miss Palmer con- 
tributed to the development and im- 
provement of physical education for 
girls and women. She was chairman of 
the advisory committee on girls’ athletics 
of the Ohio High School Athletie Asso- 
ciation, a group influential in improving 
the program of athletics for Ohio high 
school girls. In 1938 she initiated the 
National Women’s Collegiate Golf 
Tournament. Miss Palmer was the re- 
cipient of an honor award from the Ohio 
AHPER for her work in physical edu- 
eation. 


William F. Feinbloom, president and co- 
founder of the Champion Knitwear 
Company, Rochester, New York, died on 
April 11. Mr. Feinbloom, together with 
his father and brother founded the 
Champion Knitwear Company more 
than 40 years ago. He developed many 
new techniques in the manufacture of 
sports wear and athletic uniforms. 


Health educators planning workshops or 
institutes may have their events listed in 
the Journal of Schoo! Health by sending 
appropriate announcements to the Edi- 
tor, 337 West 17th Avenue, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


40th Year for Red Cross 
Aquatic Schools 


The American National Red Cross 
will again sponsor, beginning in early 
June, aquatie schools for prospective 
instructors at 18 selected camp sites 
throughout the country. Since 1922, 
over 75,000 persons have received Red 
Cross instructor training to enable them 
to teach the essentials of water safety 
at camps, pools, lakes, and beaches. Fees 
for board, lodging, texts, and other ma- 
terials at the ten-day schools range from 
$50 to $60. Locations of the 18 schools 
and application forms are available 
from local Red Cross Chapters or from 
area offices. 


Hein Speaks to Virginia Educators 


The seventh annual Negro Health and 
Physical Education Conference was held 
at Virginia State College on February 
2 and 3. The conference was sponsored 
by the State Department of Education 
to provide an opportunity for teachers, 
school administrators, and college per- 


TO LAST LONGER 


MADE STRONGER— 


McArthur Super-Gym Towels are woven 
especially for day-in, day-out, rough and 
rugged institutional use. And—they cost you 
less because they last longer. Here's why: The 
best two-ply yarns, triple-twisted; full tape rib 
construction; heavy tape selvage edges; full 
20” x 40” shrunk size; color stripe down the 
side for more strength in the center. There's 
a McArthur Towel Plan that shows you the way 
to budget savings with McArthur Super-Gyms, 
the finest towels you can buy. Write for in- 
formation. 


GEO. McARTHUR & sons, INC. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


(Distributors: TROY LAUNDRITE EQUIPMENT) 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Drive, Buffalo 26, N. Y. 
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sonnel to discuss their areas of interest 
in health and physical education at the 
elementary, secondary, and college level. 
Fred V. Hein, director, Department of 
Health Edueation, American Medical 
Association, was guest speaker. 


Summer Gymnastics Clinic 


A gymnastics clinie for physical edu- 
cation teachers, coaches, judges, and 
competitors will be held at Michigan 
State University from August 19-24. 
Participants will study the history of 
the sport, methods of teaching and spot- 
ting skills in all events for both men and 
women at all levels of ability, and meth- 
ods of presenting demonstrations for 
the promotion of the sport. Fnrollment 
fee in the clinie is $50, which includes 
registration, room and board, and insur- 
ance. Deadline for registering is Au- 
gust 1. Write to George Szypula, head 
gymnasties coach, Department of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 


ICSPE Meets In Berlin 


A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the International Council of Sport 
and Physical Education (ICSPE) was 
held in Berlin March 2-5, 1962. The 
Honorable Philip Noel-Baker, member 
of Parliament, London, winner of the 
1959 Nobel Peace Prize, is president of 
the Council. Its seeretary-general is 
R. William Jones, director of the 
UNESCO Youth Institute at Gauting, 
Germany. Harold T. Friermood, senior 
director of health, physical education, 
and recreation, National Board, YMCAs, 
U.S.A., a vice-president of the Council, 
attended the Berlin meeting. 

The Council members stayed at the 
Hotel Berlin and conducted meetings at 
the new Kongresshalle, in the Tiergar- 
ten, as guests of the Congress of the 
Land of Berlin. Facilities were avail- 
able for simultaneous translation in 
French, German, and English. 

Topics on the Council agenda includ- 
ed plans for the general assembly in 
Manila, Philippine Islands, in Decem- 
ber; publications; research projects; 
and relationships with other interna- 
tional groups. 

A request was directed to the Council 
to study the problem of restrictive par- 
ticipation in international sports com- 
petition due to political or ideological 
barriers. This is a problem that is faced 
by many international sports federa- 
tions as well as the International Olym- 
pic Committee. Attention was also given 
to a proposal submitted by Dr. Frier- 
mood to hold a meeting of ICSPE in 
New York in 1964 or 1965 at the time 
of the New York World’s Fair. 

Further information about ICSPE 
may be obtained from: R. William 
Jones, UNESCO Youth Institute, 30 
Germeringer Strasse, Gauting/Mitnchen, 
Federal Republic of Germany, or Dr. 
H. T. Friermood, YMCA, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Sally Althoff 


Five high school seniors have been 
chosen by the AAHPER Scholarship 
Committee from more than 1200 appli- 
eations to receive four-year scholarships 
valued at $2,000 each. The scholarships 
are the E. R. Moore Physical Education 
Scholarship, the Brunswick Foundation 
Youth Fitness Scholarship, the Nissen- 
Medart Physical Education Scholarship, 
the AMVETS Memorial Award, and the 
AMF-W. J. Voit Youth Fitness Scholar- 
ship. Announcement of the awards was 
made during the 1962 AAHPER Con- 
vention in Cincinnati. 


AurHorr of Germantown, Ohio, 
was awarded the E. R. Moore Physical 
Edueation Scholarship, provided by the 
E. R. Moore Company of Chicago. Sally 
is active in many sports and scholastic 
competitions at Germantown High 
School where she has maintained a 
straight A average since entering school. 
She was elected Governor of Ohio’s 
Girls’ State last summer, and has re- 
ceived the Junior Class Citizenship Tro- 
phy, two first place science fair awards, 
and state recognition in Latin and Eng- 
lish scholarship tests. After graduation 
in May, Sally intends to enroll at Bowl- 
ing Green State University where she 
will prepare for a career as a physical 
education teacher. 


Wiu1am D. HEINHOLD, senior at Wa- 
chusett Regional High School in Holden, 
Massachusetts, received the Brunswick 
Foundation Youth Fitness Scholarship 
provided by the Brunswick Corpora- 
TION of Chicago. William ranks 18th in 
a class of 259 students. He was elected 
to the National Honor Society, is a four- 
year member of the Student Council, and 
is president of his senior class. During 
his high school career, he has been ecap- 
tain of the football team, the indoor 
track team; and the outdoor track team. 
He has also served as president of the 
Varsity Club. William plans to enter 
the University of Massachusetts in the 
fall and will major in physical education. 


Jean Callaway 


Jane Olmstead 


JEAN CauLaway, Sylacauga, Alabama, 
has been awarded the Nissen Medart 
Physical Education Scholarship, pro- 
vided by the NisseN TRAMPOLINE Com- 
PANY of Cedar Rapids, Iowa and its 
subsidiary, the Frep Meparrt Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Jean will gradu- 
ate from Sylacauga High School in May 
with an A average in her physical edu- 
cation and health courses and over a B 
average in other courses. She is active 
in the Future Homemakers of America 
Club, the Girl’s Athletic Association, the 
Junior Bowling League, and is a member 
of the National Beta Club, the French 
Club, and the National French Honor 
Society. Jean will enter either Auburn 
University or Judson College to major 
in physical education with a minor in 
science or psychology. 


JANE OLMSTEAD, a senior at Henry 
County High School, New Castle, Ken- 
tucky, will receive the AMVETS Memo- 
rial Award provided by the AMVETS 
in Washington, D. C. Jane is the daugh- 
ter of a deceased veteran, Lt. George W. 
Olmstead, who was killed in action in 
1945. She is an honor student, having 
maintained a straight A average during 
her school years. An outstanding par- 
ticipant in school and community activi- 
ties, Jane is president of the Kentucky 
Future Homemakers of America Club, 
and has received many awards for sports 
activities at 4-H Club Camps. She has 
served as editor of her school newspaper 
and is a member of the school annual 
staff. Jane will major in physical educa- 
tion at either the University of Kentucky 
or Western State College. 


Evan Date Warts, of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, has been awarded the 
AMF-W. J. Voit Youth Fitness Scholar- 
ship, provided by the AMERICAN Ma- 
CHINE AND Founpry Company of New 
York City. A leader in sports and ath- 
letic competition at New Hanover High 
School, Butch has received letters in 
baseball, basketball, and football and 


Evan Dale Watts 


(photograph 
not available) 


William Heinold 


has also participated in weight training 
and handball. He ranks in the top half 
of his graduating class and is a leader 
in local neighborhood and civie clubs on 
fitness and sports for younger boys. 
His longtime ambition has been to be a 
physical educator, and he plans to enter 
either Wilmington College or the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina next fall as a 
physical education major. 


Applications for AAHPER scholar- 
ships are received from high schools all 
over the country, and scholarship win- 
ners are selected annually by the AAH- 
PER Scholarship Committee. Applicants 
must have completed a college prepara- 
tory course at an accredited secondary 
school and must rank in the upper half 
of the graduating class. All scholarships 
are available to men or women with the 
exception of the E. R. Moore Scholar- 
ship which is available only to women. 
Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Members of the AAHPER Scholar- 
ship Committee are: 


Gwendolyn Drew (chairman), Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri 
William F. Burghardt, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown 

Eileen P. Gamble, Evanston, Illinois 

Thomas B. Godfrey, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

John L. Hutchinson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco 

Jean Jacobs, Women’s College of Geor- 
gia, Milledgeville 

Barbara Kerch, Granite City, Illinois 

Kathro Kidwell, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 

Newton C. Loken, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Karl C. H. Oermann, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Hansel E. Tookes, Florida A&M Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Address 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Fellow* 


[] AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


Begin membership with month of [) January 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Circle year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
O AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous 
service.) Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER 
Journal—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Name of Institution — 


Address 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 
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CANDLE PIN @ 


“SAFE-T-PLAY SAVED 
OUR RAIN DRENCHED SPRING SEASON.” 


Louise Lockeman: Head of Phy. Ed. Dept. 
Brownell Jr. High School, Grosse Point, Michigan 


WHY LET BAD WEATHER 
WIDEN THE ACTIVITY GAP? 


Bring Outdoor 


When weather is bad and classes over- 


by flow indoor space, Safe-T-Play advan- 


SCOOP BALL 


OSOM,. 


FP COR A T 


tages are ‘worth their weight in gold”. 
Any vacant corner, corridor or room 
becomes a handball court, a hockey 
rink, a bowling alley or a baseball field. 


SECOND OF A SERIES 


Games Indoors 


A few dollars worth of Safe-T-Play 
equipment provides for an entire class. 
The Polyethylene balls are lively yet 
short in flight. The bats, bowling pins, 
hockey sticks of Polyethylene can do no 
harm to players or to fixtures. 


EXCITING GAMES; SAFE FOR INDOOR PLAY 


Safe-T-Play games are FUN. They are 
fast, lively, absorbing. Each is patterned 
closely after a popular sport played by 
high school and college teams. From 
first grade through high school—every- 
one takes part. 


Safe-T-Play games add priceless vari- 
ety and stimulation. So physical fitness 
programs are made much more effective. 
Keep your program forging ahead, in 
any weather, with Safe-T-Play games. 


They are FUN. 


SAFE-T-PLAY CAN SAVE THE DAY. 7 S$ CLOSE THE ACTIVITY GAP 


@ SAFE-T-BAT © FUN BALL @ 


ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT 
ROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
6022 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 


FUN FOOTBALL 


BOWLITE 


_SAFE-T-PLAY 
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